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itself; but for any interest of Mr. O’Connell’s, it is 
now passing out of his hands. In the mean time, 


out an effort that could disturb or agitate—by mere 
simply fixing upon the guilty conspirator one stead- 


is melting into air, and the relics of it which remain 
will soon become fearful only to him who has evoked 
it. [ Blackwood’s Mag. for Oct. 


Warerrorp, Sept. 24. This day (Sunday) there 
was a great meeting of the repealers of Waterford and 
the adjoining counties, assemrled at Lismore, to re- 
ceive Mr. O’Connell. There were about 150,000 at 
the meeting. Mr. O’Connell] declared that, with the 
exception of the Tara demonstration, which pos- 
sessed many associations of other days, the meeting 
he had addressed on that day transcended every oth- 


ihat they had made an impression not only on France, 
America, and Europe, but also on the English, who 
were beginning to understand them, and who might, 
by and by, attempt to bribe them. (Much laughter 
and enthusiastic cheering.) They might talk of com- 
promise; compromise to the wind! he would have no 
compromise. (Cheers.) He had planted his stan- 
dard, and he would stand by it through weal or woe, 
and on that standard was engraved ‘“‘Repeal.”— 
(Tremendous and prolonged cheering.) He had en- 
joyed much of the confidence of the people. (A 
voice, ‘and justly.”’) Perhaps no man, undignified 
by the title of king or monarch, ever enjoyed so 





we not say after such facts that the game is up?— 
The agitation may continue, and it may propagate 


the peaceful friends of this yet peaceful empire re- 
joice to know that, without war, without rigor, with- 
silent precautions and the sublime magnanimity of 


fast eye of vigilant preparation, the conspiracy itself 


er meeting he had been at. (Loud cheers.) He said | 


ty. (Hear, hear, and cheering.) The simple se- 
cret will be to keep our. force together, and to pre- 
vent the transmission of any part of it from other 
quarters than the right constitutional exertion.— 
(Hear.) My reverend colleagues left their trade of 
preaching for agitating, and I now take up the gowns 
which they have thrown off their shouiders, and set 
about sermonising: you. (Laughter and cheers.)— 
The entire nation had pronounced their determina- 
tion to be free; but let them wait awile: he (Mr. 
O’Conne!!) was one of the ‘wait awhiles.” (Cheers. ) 
His first anxiety was to wrest from the present 
judicial administration its unholy aythority,—to 
snuffout the farthing cnadle legislation found in the 
petty sessions courts, but he would not delay or re- 
tard the progress of repeal in looking for this.— 
(Hear, hear.) He wanted, however, to have his 
plans so completed that the Irish House of Com- 
mons might, if necessary, be ready to sit in a fort- 
night. He was now working to ascertain correctly 
the number from each city and town. They would 
soon see specimens of the mode of working. ‘Our 
enemies,” said he, “are driving us on toit. They 
say, “‘why does not O’Connell take another step?””— 
| That reminds me of an old gentleman of the name 
of Conner, who pleaded in the Civil Bill Court, im- 
mediately before my time, and when he did all in his 
_ power to tease a. witness, but without effect, he ge- 
| nerally closed his examination by saying, ‘‘you rascal, 
| why don’t you say something that I can lay hold 
;on?” [Loud cheering and laughter.] This is the 
| I am an old law- 








case with your enemies and mine. 
yer and cannot be caught with chaff. (Renewed 
laughter.) I will go on slowly butsecurely. Ihave 
no unwillingness that they should go to law with me, 


C. W. James, Esq., of Cincinnati, for the states of | much popularity. His heart was centred in Ireland; for I defied them before and will defy them again to 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and the northwest,—assist-| he never compromised her. (Great cheering.) — , $° to law with me; for if they did not pack a jury I 


ed by Moses Meeker, James R. Sairu, J. B. Hum-| Though he was offered place and pension, and the | 
highest office under the crown would have been giv- 


purnies, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comsrock, and E. Y. 
JENNINGS. 

Tuomas L. Jonrs, Esq., is our authorised agent 
for the southwestern states. 

Isnact E. James, Esq., for the southern states— 
assisted by James K. Wiirrite, Wa. H. Wexp, 
O. H. P. Srem, and Henry Puarr. 


Samven H. Srevenson, Esq., state of Kentucky. 


en him, he laughed them to scorn, and he would do 
| it again. (Cheering.) He had the people’s love and 
»confidence—(hear)—and he believed there was no 
| love lost between them. (Cheers.) He wanted them, 
| therefore, as they were ready, a little too ready, to 
keep quiet. The stage coach of the constitution was 


| 


would be acquitted, and if they packed one jury they 
would make me a martyr, but Jet them think how 
that would tend to quiet the people.” ‘The honora- 
ble and learned gentleman quoted, amidst tremend- 


ous cheering, the lines beginuing— 


“Ol! Erin, shall it e’er be mine 


To wreak thy wrengsin battle line”— 
_and then proceeded to say, that having organized the 


going down the hill too rapidly, and he wanted to) judicial tribunals, his next step would be to organize 
puta drag upon the wheel. (Laughter, and ‘hear.’) | the constitution of Ireland; and as to the third step, 


| Let them believe no man that advised them to go! he could not go on with that until he hac completed 


ie ' faster th »sire ; their keepi Re Venn oe eC, 
Tuos. Sevean,; Esq. for the statcs of New York, aster than he desired them; their keeping and safety | his second—(hear, hear)—but he would let his first 


New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


New York. 
November 4th, 1843. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. Rerean. Mr. O'Conner is now | 
showing the strongest symptoms of distress, and of 
conscious approach to the condition of “check to the | 
King.”? Of these symptoms we will indicate one or | 
two. In January, 1843, he declared solemnly that. 
an Irish parliament should instal itself at Dublin be- | 
fore the year closed. Early in May, he promised | 
that on the anniversary of that day the great change | 
should be solemnized. On a later day in May, he| 
proclaimed that the event would come off, not u 
a settled day in that month, but “in all of May,” 
1844. Here the matter rested until August 12th, 
when again he shifted his day to the corresponding 
day of that month, 1844. But September arrived, 
and “before those shoes were old” in which he made 
his promise, he declared, by letter to some corres- 
pondent, that he must have forly-three months for 
working out his plan. Another symptom yet 
more significant is this, and, strange to say, it has 
been overlooked by the daily press: originally he 
had advertised some pretended parliament of three 
hundred Irishmen, to which admission was to be had 
for each member by a fee of one hundred pounds.— 
And several journals are now telling him that, un- 
der the convention act, he and his parliament will 
be arrested on the day of assembling. Not at all; 
they do not attend to his harlequin motions. Already 
has he declared that this assembly, which was to 
have been a parliament, is only a conciliatory com- 
mittee, an old association under some pew name, 
for deliberating on means tending to a parliament in 
some future year, as yet not even suggested. May 

Vor. XV,-—-Sig. 1Q. 





| (Cheers. ) 


depend upon his taking them safely through the con- 
test, provided they left the management to him.— 


| 
; 
} 


again beheld him they would find that he had ad- | 
vanced the cause. (Hear.) Afterailuding to anal-! 
leged project to bribe the priests by the payment of | 
£690,000 per annum, Mr. O'Connell expatiated at | 
great length on the advantages to be derived from ag | 
Irish parliament; summing up all with the assertion | 
that there was no blessing that would not cover the | 
land if they had the repeal. A banquet took place at | 
Lismore, in the evening, when the Rev. J. Sheehan, 
and the Rev. N. Cantwell, delivered very warlike | 
speeches, breathing fierce hostility towards England, | 
The latter declared that he was a man of peace, and 


a very active part, in defence, and he had left 7,000 | 
men behind him who were prepared to go with him 
tothe mouth of the cannon. (Great applause.) . 


Mr. O'Connell said that heretofore he had been | 
agitating, stimulating, and exciting every body to ex- 
ertion, but he must give up that and become one of 
the moderates, for the people and their pastors were 
going beyond him. (Laughter and cheers.) Did, 
they ever hear two such agitators as his reverend 
friends? They were outrunning hin altogether; he 
was become like a heavy schoolboy in the race; his 
own pupils were beating bim. (Laughter and loud 
cheers.) But, said he, in point of common sense 
what are we to think of the movement now? Iam 
to be the drag on the wheel, that it may go down 
steadily the plain of liberty. Itis my duty to re- 
strain—it was my duty formerly toexcite. My du- 
ty is now not to compress the vigor, but to preserve 
the energy. (Hear, hear.) The time is come when 
I must demand, not a pause for exertion, but confi- 
dence to allow me to regulate the further steps with 
that deliberation that is now so essentially necessa- 





_were in his hands, and he would consent to the shed-! and second work go on, and then he would take his 


ding of no man’s blood, save his own; but they might | next step, the forming of the Preservative Associa- 
J. W. Cuambens, Esq. residvat agent for the city of | 


tion. (Cheers ) Then there was the fixity of ten- 
ure principle, which he would never desert. Mr. 


| ) Tle had nis plans maturing, and has pre- | O’Connell spoke further to the same effect, declaring 
| pared to deliver them by degrees, and before they | 


that neither the scofls of his enemies, or the taunts 
of pretended friends, would induce him to go faster 
than he deemed prudent, from all which it appears 
that the people are inclined to go much faster and 
farther than meets with Mr. O’Connell’s approba~ 
tion. After some toasts had been drank, the meeting 
separated. 


Courts or ArnitraTion are being formed through- 


| out the country among the repealers in order to super- 


cede the courts of British jurisdiction as far as pos- 
sible. 


Ata meeting of the Albany frish Repeal Associa- 


pon | Would not take any offensive part, but he would take | tion on the 23d ult., (Albany, New York) among 


other preambles and resolutions were the following; 
4. And whereas, It is understood that the Irish na- 
tion, actuated by the sentiment that ‘Ireland can best 
be governed in Ireland,” will shortly be blest with 
the patriotic counsels of an informal domestic legis- 
lature in the shape of a ‘:National Preservative So- 
ciety,” to be organized in the Irish capital whenever 
those “three hundred gentlemen” shaJ} ‘taccidentally 
assemble some fine morning in College Green,”—as- 
sembling thus informally so as not to break the British 
law against “‘illegal combinations,”—assembling for 
the patriotic purpose-of devising measures to repel 
oppression and govern the people by moral suasion— 
thus promoting justice while preserving peace among 
the Irish without troubling British law-makers or 
magistrates, until the Irish parliament shall be pub- 
licly and solemnly re-established as it formerly ex- 
isted, and as local legislatures now exist in nearly all 
the countries and provinces composing the British 
Empire throughout the world. ; : 
8. And be it further resolved, That, animated with 
these sentiments, the said association hereby recom- 
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mend to Irishmen and the friends of Ireland in all na- 
tions of the world, to set apart one day for solemn com- 
memoration of events and circumstances thus memo- 
rable in the progress of mankind; and that the first 
Wednesday in January next be the day recommended 
for the purpose of holding simultaneous meetings of 
the repeal and other Irish societies in every land 

where there are Irish hearts that sympathize in the 
_ sufferings and present wrongs of Ireland—meet- 
ings in which doubtless the people of Ireland will 
cordially voncur by assembling on that day in every 
te of their native kingdom—especially as it is 
oped that the day aforesaid will furnish that ‘fine | ; 
morning” on which those “‘three hundred repealers” 
will “accidentally assemble” in the shape of a ‘‘Na- 
tional Preservative Society,” as a temporary substi- 
tute for the ancient Irish parliament. 


13. And be it resolved, in conclusion, As further evi- 
dence of the “sympathy” felt in this quarter, that the 
sum of four hundred dollars collected at this meet- 
ing be sent to the Loyal Irish National Repeal -Asso- 
ciation—which with the sums sent previously within 
the last four months, makes a total of eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars forwarded by the Albany Irish Re- 
peal Association, ‘‘since intelligence first reached the 
American shores cuncerning Peel’s threatened ven- 
geance against the championsof Irish freedom.” 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor left Berlin to return to his own do- 
minions on the 20th September. His passing War- 
saw, was to be the signal of additional cruelties to 
the Poles, according to letters from that capital._— 
There were already 200 victims incarcerated in the 
dungeons there, upon whom the most cruel tortures 
were being inflicted to elicit all possible knowledge 
from them of the late conspiracy. ‘‘Numerous ar- 
rests still continued to be made. Whattranspires at 
the citadel remains a seeret; many have been sent off 
to Siberia.” 


Sr. Pererssurec, Serpremper 9TH. There is now 
going on in the vast Russian empire something which 
greatly resembles the migrations of the primitive 
nations: this is the displacement of the Crown Pea- 
santry, which numbers about twelve millions, and 
forms more than a sixth part of the whole popula- 
tion of Russia. The government are compelling 
these peasants to go into countries where there 1s a 
great extent of uncultivated soil, and. consequently, 
a very thin population. For this purpose the pea- 
sants of the crown have been divided into two classes; 
the first of which comprises those among them who 
have spontaneously solicited or who have accepted a 
change of residence. ‘The second class is composed 
of those who, in consequence of bad conduct, have 
been condemned by the local authorities to be re- 
moved. The peasants of the first class are sent, in 
preference, to the trans-Caucasian provinces, of 
which the climate is mild and the soil is very fertile. 
But, to tell the truth, none of these poor people ex- 
patriate themselves voluntarily. In this proceeding 
the system of despotism is fully displayed, which dis- 
poses at will of the human race, as if they were cattle 
which were to be driven in flocks at the will of their 
master wherever he pleased. 

The number of people in the Russian empire, who 
can read, is stated to be 4,167,399, or 1 out of every 
13 of the whole population. 

SWEDEN. 

In a letter from Stockholm, Mr. Brooks, one of 
the editors of the New York Express, furnishes this 
brief but interesting sketch of Bernadotte, and his 





hrought from the field to the throne, and the will of 
the king is the supreme law of the land, 
a veto power absolute and complete, and the king 
uses it when he chooses, perhaps for the public good, 
but whether for the public good or not, always as one 
in authority. 


particulars respecting the Greek revolution. 
journal says that the new administration is a min- 
istry of fusion, and thatit is composed of men of 
respectability and men of business. 


took an active part in public affairs. 
of fashion and considerable information, he gained 
the esteem of his diplomatic colleagues while he 
filled the functions of minister of Greece at the 
Spanish Court. 
but isremarkable for his prudence and moderation. 
M. Londos, the minister of war, is attached to the 
English party. 
war of independence. 
in the Morea, where his family vied in influence with 
those of Meletopoulos and Delyani. 
conversant withthe wants of the country and reckons 
many most respectable friends. 
ister of justice, is also a partisan of England. 
is not in Greece a man of stricter honor and probity, 
and he gave a noble example of independence hy 
tendering his resignation after the retreat of the Ma- 
vrocordato Cabinet. M.. 
minister of the interior, is charged with the most 
important department. 
government will, in some measure devolve upon him 
but he he has proved himself competent to conduct} 


moment when French influence was predominant, he 


ever since remained strongly attached to the ideas of| machinery, and steam power. 


‘leagues. he will at least prove no obstacle, when a 


| before hand; for every thing in that movement ap-| 





court. 
“Voltaire, I think it is who calls the Swedes the | 
French of the north, and with reason too. The court | 
is entirely French, and the French is the only lan- 
guage used at court. Neither Bernadotte nor his 
Queen speaks the Swedish, though both have resided 
in Sweden as King and Queen, Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess, since 1809. If I may be pardoned 
for jumping from one thing to another.with more of 
haste than good taste, perhaps I may say, that the 
whole of the royal family are meritorious and de- | 
servedly popular throughout the kingdom. The king | 
is in his 80th year, and is full of vigor of mind.—| 
The fire, however, burns within a tenement of flesh, | 
every day becoming more frail. ‘There gre signs of | 
superstition, too, in the old king, which, if they do| 
show a mind ill at ease, exhibit a physical infirmity 
which must, by and by, demand an end to the cares 
of state. Fourscore years is a green old age for | 
those who have not been nursed in arms or lived in | 
the midst of strife and power. I may be wrong, but | 
it seems when one has veen more than a quarter of a) 
century a king, and two thirds of a century in public 
life, it is time to leave the crown of state to younger 
heads. Bernadotte, however, is and will die “every 
inch a king.” No man was ever more jealous of his 
power, or governed a kingdom with greater dignity 
or more etiquette. The spirit of the warrior was 
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GREECE. 
Tue Revorvrion. The Presse publishes a few 
That 


“M. Metaxa,” 
t says, ‘was born in the Jonian Islands, and always 
Being a man 


He belongs to the Russian party, 
He distinguished himself during the 
He isa native of Vostizza, 
M. Lontlos 1s 


M. Melas, the min- 
There 





Rhigas Palamidis, the 


The whole burden of the! 


with success the most grave and delicate aflairs.— | 
Having been appointed a counsellor of state vo he 


| 


liberty, which constitute the force of France. Dur-| 
ing the last discussions in the council of state he took | 
a most leading part. and gained for himself the char- | 
acter ofa man of principle and business. M. Pala-| 
midis will be efficaciously assisted by his friend, the | 
minister of finance, M. Droso Mansolas, a most en-| 
lightened man, who has been long estranged from | 
public affairs, and lived of Jate in a studious retreat | 
on his estates of Phthiotide, at Stillida and Hagia! 
Marina. M. Mansolas likewise belongs to what has} 
been called the French party, that is, the party desi- | 
rous of liberty with order. The name Canaris, the) 
minister of Marine, is to designate to all Europe a' 
real Greek patriot. Canaris, the intrepid comman- | 
der of fireships, acquired for himself, during the war! 
of independence, a name destined to be handed down | 
to posterity. Heis anupright, honest man. It was! 
no doubt considered that the department of Public | 
Instruction was of minor importance, as it has been | 
confided to a most insignificant personage, M. Michel | 
Schinas. But if the latter be of little use to his col-! 


more competent person may be found to succeed him. | 
The ministry, it will be seen, was chosen with dis- 
cernment, and had been most probably constructed | 


pears to have been arranged with certainty. At the 
same time that it exploded im the capital, it also man- | 
ifested itself in the provinces. All the strong places | 
made their submission to the constitutional delegates | 
who presented themselves to the governors the mo-| 
ment when their friends waited on the king. The! 
governors of Chalcis, Nauplia, and Corinth, took the | 
oath on the same day that it was taken by the sover- | 
eign. Nowhere was a single shot fired. Diplomat-| 
ists’ ministers, counsellors of state, people, all, seemed | 
to have come toa perfect understanding. 
[Paris Papers. 
MEXICO. 

An extract of a letter received in New Oleans, 
dated at Mexico on the 29th of Sept. and forwarded 
via Havana by the British steamship Severn, commu- 
nicates the following intelligence: 

‘Mexico, Sept. 29, 1843. 

“We regret to inform you that, from some mis- 
understanding which has arisen between her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Mission and the government, Mr. 
Doyle, her Britannic Majesty’s charge d’affairs, has 


| intendence of Captain Stockton. 


| was staked in the result of the experiment. 


| ing ever before been forged. 


THI ART, x 


Croers. Major L. Thomas, Asst. 


Adjut. Gen,, 


j and Captain G. G, Waggaman, Com. Sub., have been 
detached to investigate militia. claims growing out 
ofservice of militia, in the territory of Florida. 


Brevet 2d Lieut. D. H. Hill, Ist arty.. transferred 


for the benefit of his health. to company K. 2d artille. 
ry, stationed at Oglethrope Barracks, Savannah. 





THE NAVY. 
Lieutenant Grorce J. Wrcne, of the U. States 


navy committed suicide at Boston on Wednesday last, 
He was attached to the receiving ship Ohio, and js 
supposed to have been laboring under derangement 
of mind at the time he committed the act, aggravated 
perhaps, by the use of opium. 


b] 


From the Madisonian. 


Captain Srocxron anp THE Princeton. Woe 


publish the official report made by Captain Stockton 
to the secretary of the navy, of the trial of speed 
made between the Princeton and the British steamer 


Great Western. The result was such as to make it a 


proud day for Capt. Stockton, and the country proud 
of having such a son. 
been a favorite vessel on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and took precedence with the public over all the 
ocean steamers for speed, skilful command, &c. The 


The Great Western has lon 


act of challenging a vessel with such an established 
character to a trial of powers with one which was 


still, in a measure, but an untried experiment, wasan 


act of daring which few would have ventured on, 
and none who are not actuated by that noble spirit 
of c:ivalry, for which Captain Stockton is so emi- 
nently distinguished. 

There is not any thing whatever new, but only im- 
provements in the arts, as applied to ship-building, 
The model of the 
Princeton 1s said to be as perfect as any thing that 
ever floated on the water. Every one who sees her, 
is struck with admiration at her perfect symmetry 
and graceful appearance. The machinery is said to 
be of the most perfect character, in design as wellas 
in finish. The ship, the machinery, and every thing 
connected therewith, has been originated by, and 
constructed and executed under the immediate super- 
To him belongs al! 
the credit of success. and the renown which it sheds 
on the country, for these extraordinary improvements 
in the arts; as, in the event of a failure, he would 
have been obliged to have borne all the odium conse- 
quent thereto. This, after the expectation of the 
public had been elevated to the highest point, would 
not have been either light or measured. Captain 
Stockton’s professional as well as scientific reputation 
Thus far 
he has succeeded, and triumphed far beyond, it ap- 
pears to us, what his most sanguine expectations could 
have ever anticipated. Inthis he reapsa rich re- 
ward. The country, which he has long gallantly 
served, derives the benefits. 

This is not all. The armament and its character 
are yet to be spoken of; two wrought iron guns of 
greater weight than history gives any account of hav- 
The smaller one, thir- 
teen or fourteen feet long, and carrying a ball weigh- 


| ing 240 pounds—the larger, sixteen feet long, and 


carrying a greater weight of metal—these, also, the 
original invention of Captain Stockton. The experi- 
ments that have already been made prove, we under- 
stand, that these guns discharge a ball with the accu- 
racy ofa rifle and with most terrific effect. The 
union of these tremendous engines of destruction with 
steam power, by which the ship can be propelled, 
either backward or forward, and against wind, tide, 
or current, will lead to an entire change in the mcede 
of naval warfare. A greater change in charac- 
ter will be wrought before ten years shall have 
passed over, we venture to predict, than that pro- 
duced m the mode of travel since the application by 
Fulton, of steam power to propelling boats and loco- 
motives. 

The name of Stockton is destined, in all future time 
to adorn the pages of history, asa spendid contributor 
to the glory of his country, by the improvements In 
science and the arts, for which she is so eminently in- 





suspended all diplomatic intercourse with Mex 
ico until he receives instructions from his govern-| 
ment.” | 

Santa Anna had issued a decree prohibiting to fo- | 
reigners not naturalized all trade by retail in the Mex- | 
ican republic. Those married to Mexican women, 
and who live in the republic with their families, are 
excepted. Six months from the date of the decree 
is allowed those not excepted to wind up their busi- 
ness. Foreigners can have workshops in any part 
of the republic, and can sell by retail the articles of 


debted to his public spirit and brilliant genius: that 
name will also stand among the highest of those who 
now are destined, hereafter, to occupy a niche in the 
temple of fame. Brave, prompt, energetic, gene- 
rous, kind, benevolent, and chivalric, the country 
rejoices in having, and offers homage to such a son. 
U. S. Sreamsuip Princeron, 
Philadelphia; October 21, 1843. 
Hon. Davin Hensnaw, 
Secretary of the navy. 
Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I left the 





their own manufacture, provided they employed any 
Mexican apprentices of workmen. 


Delaware on Tuesday, the 17th instant, to try the 
| Princeton at sea, and returned to this place last night 
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to finish herequipment: The Princeton has perform- 
ed so well, under all circumstances, that too much 
cannot be said in praise of her. We arrived at Sandy 
Hook on Wednesday in 21: hours from Newcastle. 
We went up to the city of New York to ‘show our- 
selves and to give notice to the captain of the Eng- 
lish steamer Great Western, that I designed to havea 
trial of speed with that vessel. 

On Thursday the Western came out of the East ri- 
ver, and the trial took place, from the Battery to the 
sea, in which we gained a most glorious triumph in 
the presence of many thousand of our fellow-citizens 
assembled to witness the useful and exciting contest. 
The following account, which was made at the time 
by two gentlemen who came on board for that pur- 
pose, I prefer to send you, rather than trust my own 

non the subject. You will allow me, however, to 
add that the Princeton is now admitted to be the 
fastest and most beautiful; as she will hereafter be 
admitted to be the most formidable ship afloat: 

{Here folluw the details of the race as published 
on page 134.) 

“We have just been presented with a copy of the 
Navy Register of the United States. A slight in- 
spection merely of this pamphlet has furnished us 
with much information new to us, and which we trust 
will prove interesting to our readers, when presented 
to them in a condensed form. 

1. Our navy can boast at present of eleven ships of 
the line of which four are on the stocks, and two must 
be rebuilt or razeed before they can be brought into 
service. 

7. One razee. 

Fifteen frigates of which three are on the stocks, 
and one is, we believe about to be broken up. 

4. Seventeen sloops of war, of different classes, be- 
sides the six lately ordered to be built. 

5. Eight brigs of different sizes. 

6. Eight schooners. 

7. Five steamers, now, since the destruction of the 
Missouri. 

8. Three store ships. 

This constitutes our whole effective force in ships 
viz: 68—large and small. Of officers we find 68 cap- 
tains, 96 commanders, 332 lieutenants, 135 surgeons 
of the different grades, 21 chaplains, 23 engineers, 3] 


masters, 123 passed midshipmen, 409 midshipmen, 9 | 


master’s mates, 35 boatswains, 49 gunners, 36 car- 
penters, and 35 sailmakers, making a total of 1,493 
persons who receive liberal salaries whether idle or 
on duty. ‘There are besides, 1 general of marines, 
1 lieut. col. 4 ,majors, 13 captains, aid 40 lieutenants. 

The Officers of the navy receive three different 
grades of pay, according as they are doing duty at 


neral Steuart and staff, on foot, closed the line of 
procession. | 

While the procession was on its way to Green 
Mount, minute guns were fired by the Eagle Artulle- 
ry, Capt. Kane. [.&merican, Oct. 31st. 
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VERMONT. 
OFFICIAL CANVASS FOR CONGRESS. 
W hig. V. B. 
I. *Solomon Foote 6,693 C.B.Harrington %4,926 
R.R Thrall (ab.) 603 Scat. 67. Foote’s maj. 1,197 
II. Jacob Collamer 5,825 Truman B. Ransom 4,833 
T. Hutchinson (ab.) 1,003 Scattering (whig.) 260 
Collamer lacks of being chosen 271. 

III. *Geo. P. Marsh 6.254 John Smith 4 596 
W.H. French (ab.) 718 Scat.133. M’s maj. 803 
IV. Geo. B. Chandler 4,957 *Paul Dillingham. jr. 6,317 
G. Putnam (ab.) 797 Scattering (V. B.) 377 

*Elected. Dillingham’s maj. 256. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Eartnquake. The houses in the towns of Canton, 
Sharon, Stoughton, Easton, and South Dedham, were 
shaken on Tuesday morning, the 24th ult., as the peo- 
ple supposed, by an earthquake. The first sound 
was like a heavy explosion, but it continued like the 
rumbling of thunder for upwards of a minute, and 
then died away. The houses were sensibly shaken, 


the doors were jarred open, and dishes on the break- 
fast table rattled. 





CONNECTICUT. 

At a Connecticut ‘‘Democratic’ ’State Convention 
held at Middletown on the 25th inst., an exciting de- 
bate arose between the friends of Mr. Van Buren 
and those of Mr. Calhoun, which resulted in the ex- 
pression on the part of the convention of its prefer- 
ence for Mr. Van Buren over all other candidates 
for the presidency, by a vote of 161 to 69, after 
which the convention wentto work and appointed six 
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transportation on the public works, our agricultural, 
commerciial, manufacturing and mineral resources 
would never have been developed as they now are; 
and the countless millions gained by the people, 
through the establishment of the public improve- 
ments, would cause the public debt to sink into insig- 
nificance if compared with the value of the advanta- 
ges resulting from them. 

In order to contrast the former times and facilities 
with the present, it may be mentioned that before 
turnpikes were constructed, it required a good team 
of five or six horses from eighteen to twenty-five days 
to transport from 2,500 to 3,500 pounds of goods 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. On the completion 
of the turnpike across the mountains. the load of a 
wagon was increased to 6,000 or 8,000 pounds, and 
the trip was made in twelve or fifteen days. The 
price of carriage varied from three to four, to thir- 
teen cents per pound, the latter being paid for seve- 
ral loads soon after the peace with Great Britain.— 
Since the construction of our rail roads and canals, 
any quantity of merchandise and produce can be 
transported between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or New York, in six or seven days, at an 
average price, each way, of less that one dollar per 
100 pounds, or one cent per pound; and the passage 
for travellers by canal and rail roads between Pitts- 
burg and these cities is now made in two, three, or 
four days, at less than halfthe former expense by 
the stage. 

It is not however in the construction of canals and 
rail roads alone that the funds of the state have been 
invested. Extensive appropriations have been made 
towards improving the navigable channels of many 
of our rivers and large streams; to the making of roads 
and the building or bridges, while subseriptions have 
been liberally made on the part of the commonwealth 
to the stock of rail road, navigation, and bridge com- 
panies. From many of these little or no dividend is 
received, but still the people have the benefit of their 
use.”’ 

The following table is not without interest. 





delegates to represent the state in the National Con- 
vention, all of whom are pledged tosupport Mr. Van | 
Buren, as the candidate for the presidency, except | 
one, who was not on the ground, but whose opinions | 


gentleman. 
NEW JERSEY. | 

Daniet Haines, Esqr., of Sussex county, has’ 
been elected by the legislature to the office of gover- | 
nor of the state of New Jersey. He is a decided | 
Van Buren mau—the friends of Mr. Tyler having | 





sea, doing duty on shore, or doing nothing; besides 
being paid their travelling expenses when under| 
orders, and receiving the pay of a higher rank when | 
performing the duty of that rank. 

A captain at sea receives $4,000 per annum other- | 
wise employed $3,500 per annum, doing nothing! 
$2,500, per annum. A commander at sea receives | 
$2,500 per annum otherwise employed $2,100 per | 
annum, doing nothing $1,800 per annum. A lieute- | 
nant at sea reccives $1,800 per annum, otherwise em 
ployed $1,500 per annum, doing nothing $1,200 per 
annum. A p’d. mid. at seaor other duty $750 per 
annum, doing nothing $60 per annum. 

[ Washington Capitol. 

Fuyerat Honors to rue Gattant Dean! The 
interment of the remains of the late Commodore 
Caxton took place in Green Mount Cemetery, with 
public demonstrations of respect of an imposing and 
appropriate character. When the coffin left the U. 
States receiving ship Pioneer, lying in the harbor, 
the firing of minute guns was commenced and con- 
tinued until it reached Bowly’s wharf. At this point 
it was received by the fifty third regiment of Mary- 
land volunteers, commanded by Colonel Davies, and 
escorted io Exchange place. The coffin wrapped in 
the national flag, was placed in an open hearse. Be- 
tween two and three o’clock, P. M. the funeral pro- 
cession began to move along the designated route to 
Green Mount—the fifty third regiment in front.— 
Then came the hearse, attended by the following offi- 
cers as pall-bearers: 
Com. Ridgely, 
Col. Payne, 





Capt. Sawyer, 

Capt. Geisinger, 

Col. N. Hickman, Col. W. F. Giles, 
Capt. Le Compte, Capt. Wilson. 

_ Following the corpse were the officers of the navy, 
in full uniform; and then the sailors belonging to this 
naval station. 

The Mayor of the city, at the head of the members 
of the councils and officers of the city corporation, 
came next, and after them walked the honorable 
Chief Justice of the United States, the Judges of the 
district, county, and city courts, and their officers.— 
Next came the First Light Division of Maryland Vo- 
lunteers, and after them the United States corps of 
Flying Artillery, from Fort McHenry, Major Ge. | 





held. 


been defeated in the caucus whick was previously 
The election took place on the 27th ult., on 
which day governor Pennington retired, after having 
filled the station of chief magistrate of the state 
with distinguished honor to himself and the people 
for six annual terms, a highly flattering evidence of 
the public confidence which was reposed in him. 








| 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
From Bicknell’s Reporter. 

Our sTATE—HER PUBLIC WORKS—HER REVENUE.— 

Mr. E. C. Biddle of this city, has published a vol- | 
ume which should be obtained and perused by every 
proper-minded Pennsylvanian. It is from the pen of 
Charles B. Tregu Esq., at presenta member of the 
legislature for this city. We learn from this work 
that our mines of anthracite coalextend ever nearly 
a thousand square miles, and the area of the bitumi- 
nous coal rezion i3 estimated at 2] 000 miles.— 
The quantity of anthracite coal carried to market has 
increased in the space of twelve years, from 175,000 
tons to 1,100 000 tons; and the bituminious coal mined 
in the state is of nearly double that quantity, a large 
portion of it being consumed within the state, chiefly 
at the west. 

Pennsylvania has been for many years increasing 
in population at the rate of about 30 per cent in each 
succeeding period of ten years, and she is now pro- 
bably increasing in about that ratio. The whole po- 
pulation in 1840 was 1,724,000, and in 1850 it will 
doubtless exceed two millions. 

It should be remembered as a remarkable fact, that 
the mines of anthracite, which are of such immense 
value, are but a recent discovery, and a branch of 
trade which amounts to the export of neara million 
of tons of coal perannum, had no existence twenty 
years ago. But,says Mr. Trego, ‘notwithstanding 
the present gloomy prospect of our financial affairs, 
and heavy debt incurred by the commonwealth in 
the construction of her rail roads and canals, it should 
not be forgotten that the advantages to the people in 
the increased value of their property and the creation 
of facilites for trade and transportation, together 
withthe expenditure among them of large sums of 


ublie money, have far more than counterbalanced the 
urden or moderate taxation. 





Without the means of 


| Governors, Deputies, Presidents, §e., of Pennsylvania. 


1682, October, William Penn, proprietor, acted as 
governor until 


, PROS | 1684, August, Thomas Lloyd, President. 
are said also to bein favor of the nomination of that | 


1688, Dec. Capt. J. Blackwell, Deputy governor. 
1690, February; President and Council. 
1693, April 26, Benjamin Fletcher, Governor. 
June 3, Wm. Markham, Deputy Governor. 
1699, December 3, William Penn, again Gov. 
1701, November 1, Andrew Hamilton, Deputy Gov- 
ernor. 
1703, February, Rresident, Edward Shippen and 
Council. 
1704, February, John, Evans, Deputy Governor. 
1709, February, Charles Gookin, Dep. Governor. 
1717, March, Sir Wm. Keith, Deputy Governor. 
1726. June. Patrick Gordon, Deputy Governor. 
1736, June, James Logan, President and Council. 
1738, June, George Thomas, Deputy Governor. 
1747, June, Anthony Palmer, President. 


| 1748, June, James Hamilton, Deputy Governor to 


June 1754. 


|1754, Oct., Robt. -Hunter Morris, Deputy governor. 


1756, August 19, Wijliam Denny, Deputy Gov. 
1759, November 17, James Hamilton, Deputy Goy- 
ernor. 
1763, October 31, John Penn, son of Richard Penn. 
1771, May 6, James Hamilton, Presid., and Coun. 
‘© October 16, Richard Penn, Governor. 
1773, August, John Penn, second time, Governor to 
September 1776. 
Revolution. 
1778, October, Joseph Reed, Pres. Sup. Exec. Coun. 
1781, November, Wm. Moore, do. 
1782, November, John Dickinson, do. 
1785, October, Benj. Franklin, do. 
1788, October, Thomas Mifflin, do. 
1790, March, T. Wharton, do. 
Governors under the constilution of the state. 
Elected, 
179Q, October, Thomas Mifflin. 


1793, do. 

1796, es do. 

1799, 66 Thomas McKean. 
1802, s a 

1805, se 0. 

1808, 3 Simon Snyder. 
1811, a a 

1814 0. 

18)7, “ William Findlay. 
1820, * John Heister. 
1823, “ John Andrew Shultze. 
1826, 6 o. 

1829, . George Wolf. 
1832 * do. 

1835, " Joseph Ritner. 
1838, 6 David R. Porter. 
1841, ue do. 
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: ; TET NESSEE. [ . April 1839. Sept. 1843. Decrease. | American tonnage entered from % 
Phe following are the efficial.returns of the late |Cireulation 7,152,461 2.072.792 5,079,669 | Sweden, 3,394 cleared to, |.31) 
election for governor. Specie 2,649,649 716,152 1,933,497 | American tonnage entered Swe- a 
Gov. 1843. Gov. 184]. Pres’t. 1840. Being a diminution of five millions seventy-nine| dish West Indies, 1,266 sf 2 66 
Counties. Joves. Polk. Jones. Polk. Harr. V. B. | thousand six hundred and sixty-nine dollars of the a ths 3 
Maury 1421 1800 1367 2187 1497 2025) currency of the state, in the period of four years and 4,660 3.97 
Hickman 217 913 247 939 993 952/ five months. “The vacuum thus created in the circu- hg 
Montgomery 1242 911 925 781 1101 790/| lating medium of Ohio (remarks the Cincinnati Ga- | Swedish tonnage entered from 
Giles 1307 1226 1110 1976 1190 1242/zette) is now, of course, in part filled by the best} Sweden, 13,291 cleared 5,161 
De Kalb 518 464 (new county.) local currency of other states. But we have not a} Swedish tonnage entered from ; “7 
Gibson 1159 «6516 1017 4432 1272 418 | specie currency. The change substitutesthe paper of| West Indies, : 73 + 726 
eae me 662 378 614 457 642 the banks of other states for that of our own banks.” aa ition 
rankli i i 
Eisen iGicene fos Meet tht ent comes Vaaaas, A ermal we] 
White 932 456 1158 incinnati Gazette, gives an interesting description uae a gy 
Overton 991 1048 262 aa a4 ie of Zoar, the village of the Separatists, on the Tus- a canis cue Mae 
Sadkaned 1117. 717.1109 2B.«1302 «591 | CATA WAS river, in the county of the same name, Ohio.) i.4y 11.704 19 
Wayne 676 343 666 319 760 266 It seems, says the writer, that “some 25 years ago, a , : NM: ¥. Expres 13 
Meigs 124 576 84 574 119 535 few —— left nage’ iene and having had LW. ¥. Express, 
Hamilton 9 9 some difference wi eir religious associates, as- 
Van Buren 149 179 ol com 475 sumed the name of “Separatists,”, and repaired to Py ns lioeras pound awe 
McNairy 781 643 741 509° 906 477 this country to seek a future home, where they could } Arete een at some pains to collec ~ particu. 
Henry 783 1167 721 1108 862 1079 | 8t Once Secure to themselves a certainty of a living, oh © oupor™ %0, re from France and 
Fores 7296 450 707 3893 78) 349/24 enjoy the blessings of religious liberty. They | °F ependencies, iad 1842. They are as follows: 
Henderson 1108 429 1100 398 isis s77| Were headed by a mannamed Bimeler, whocon-| 1. 11, Produce, Produve. 
Madison 1185 656 1046 554 1312 537|‘iucted, them to this place, where they purchased| _OPOChimg 0 . 
Carroll 1974. 469.1195 495 136] 352 | SPOUt 3,000 acres of Tan ee OT eS by cxe.| Atlantic, $15,340,728 $1,076,684 $16,417 
Weakley 592 900 509 796 528 793 | Went to work with great spirit and zeal, and by come) pence on th scsi lan of erhaau 
Lauderdale 281 215 (new county.) anaee teeneriay: Sa cceneny, Nave Nee See | Medi, 1,674,200 7360. “1,708 
Smith S10 719 9369-690 2657 688 | ene eet eee ie ine inne whickiat thi tine (French Afri- | 3 at 
Dickson 340 612 319 657 396 653 been adding to their possessions, which at this time ial Baa 3.878 a9 . 
Humphreys 318 489 433 693 191 333 consists of about 7000 acres of Jand,a considerable French Wert ’ 3,975 
Warren bene 0S” Se ee ees’ | . Indies 44,063 —+1,030 
lites 111 410 144 359 140 393 large fields, with much taste and regularity.” —s ’ ’ 45,095 
Bedford 1510 14791853 2344 18782156 sn peeiy te mers att oed aren splot: 18,214,922 
onroe 860 1023 846 985 id hotel with a cupola, conveniently, and in some "999 
Hawkins 1130 1296 1053 1343 ion B ine respects elegantly arranged See ear possessing bnneins fepen ah thoes porte, seco 
arter 714 153 729 138 numerous attractions, to travellers and visitors, not | yp fie: 
Sevier 820 61 669 88 4 a to be found in many large cities. I always take this gern aS -euperinaton: $982,532 
Jefferson 1610 256 1605 176 1811 131 |Place in my route north, and enjoy quite a luxury in| American tonnage en- na 
Granger 1018 572 1003 524 1095 449 ' partaking of the fine accommodations and excellent} tered 6 147.195 Cleared, 186,113 
ioe 1911 454 1842 385 92096 314 | are here presented; nearly everything isof theirown| French 90.485 “« ” 9950] 
Johnson 348 86 372 7) 390 49 | Production. Their store house 1s large, and contains ; tsb 
Hardeman 618 915 624 853 676 gE | every thing in that line. The dwelling, or rather the | Pxeess of American ce. 
McMinn 879 1025 955 884 1092 997) mansion of their leader is certainly a curiosity. In ‘tonnage 121.710 165.412 
Dyer 360 238 326 212 446 206 | 2ddition to the size and external splendor of the| By these tables it will be seen that the value of 
Gacene a8 1524 894 1574 1032 1559 colar lied ns ek rt mbes hg pose *z the exports exceeds that of imports by almost a_ million 
0 419 194 r SS; ining (separated on a street,) is the ars. whi is ji j 
po. eo ate ae a = co.) | large tac beautiful public garden, embracing stdin hee while the tonnage is immensely in our 
Shelby 1352 1026 829 736 950 | two acres of ground laid off in a singularly neat and “ ‘ ; i 
Rutherford 1586 1367 1711 1634 1706 ~~ handsome manner. Immediately in the centre isa BB hig yh pasta age ogc re re cal 
Sullivan 353 1251 313 1336 327 1326 circle of about twenty feet in diameter enclosed with | most any other ocunte y P 
Wilson 2427 1073 2246 971 2550 9709/2 falling, and entered by four small gates at opposite Spain. Total im a from Spain $1,143,375 
Williamson 1936 861 1805 809 9017. 68] | directions; and in the centre on an elevated small cir- ‘“ ex no to ce "572.298 
Roane 888 671 883 649 1047 545\c!% 8 a pp coma A esate mist Boe twenty P 
Haywood 695 640 655 554 807 576 /Years.old, and the whole is filled up with many beau- 570.477 
Obion 313 477 274 387 267 a | tiful flowers. Towards the centre circle all parts of Hae on Specs sae yess eae denmies” (Cabs 
Cocke 820 160 821 100 917 80 /the garden radiate, forming beds of various shapes, | excepted.) it will be seen, is decided! against us.— 
Washington 840 1088 789 1123 9892 1083 Jaid off with great regularity, and filled with every | The trade, however, is almost hicubosl vals in Ameri- 
Tipton 357 469 519 584 573. 598/ ting calculated to gratify the eye or taste. The} can bottoms ‘ LM v Mevress 
Fayette 1072 1060 1003 864 1140 902 | Sreenhouse is ee gp ssntges with me choice ages 0 at 
Anderson 594 288 540 265 25 97; and valuable planis. They have one ourishing 
Campbell 283 379 343 362 481 30g Green Bay tree with a few young ones coming up Jats is Ek samosas co yaeedalin se 
Marshall 697 1337 (new county.) bedegadhe Reossarcy pte rete Abe oats al STATES iw 1842. ‘The. following st ate 
Marion 470 355 431 320 503 368| Mr. Bimeler is now 70 years of age, and some | of the value of the ebiiedingt roducts of the Unit. 
Davidson 2064 1481 1763 .1236 1960 1274) anxiety is feltas to who shall succeed him on his| ed States, is based upon the “tabular estimate of the 
Hardin 582 6115 ae 596 562 581 | death. [Bicknell’s Reporter. | crops of 1842,” as made by the commissioner of pa- 
- sacey ro ee poe oa = 383 | = tents in his annual report Setemontcnial to cree 
Lawrence 474 469. 522 505 537372 ee a ae mashes Ooch Sb-acb-seapome ne wae arores® 
Cannon 354 690 (new county.) at other hina Tee 
Robertson 1199 764 960 680 1167 650| Wehave oftenremarked that “the reciprocal trade” P - 
Bradley 4833 873 480 846 467 791 | Withsome of the European powers was, in fact, prin-|  _ PSLLROASTIVSTSAOVS wre 
Coffee 339 935 (new county.) _cipally on one side, and no better illustration can be PSs ta rseSee = ee 
Sumner 816 1782 702 1621 794 1738 given than the official returns, which we have ar- wy SA e 73s a." 55 i og ey = 
Blount 1054 730 1065 669 1198 640 | Tanged below, of the imports andexports withSweden| @S&- 8°. SB-S8z- 1” : 
Morgan 183 162 158 195 231 16] | for 1842. By this statement, it will be seen that our 3 om hag fee ea 3 my 
Bledsoe 528 236 590 227 644 202) imports from that country and her dependencies are rn = 3 "8 Ah 2 
| more than double ourexports. That, however, is but =o AS = 
Total 58,307 54,474 53,929 50,705 60,391 48,289 | 9 small item compared with the tonnage employed. 5S a ° 
Majority 3,833 3,224 2,102 | Swedish vessels arrive here in great numbers with} Uv— = 2 i 1 a 
Gov. Jones’ majority is increased 609 over that of |/7on, and from here take freight to different parts of . S > om Sam on Swe 
1841, while the vote is the heaviest ever polled in| the world at very low rates: only about a third of . BSPeoRsrnenees eae 
the state. ri ‘these vessels return direct to Sweden. Thus our -  SRPAGEDOSSwNwer| © 
Tie inauguration of Governor Jones, for a second | Vessels are deprived of the carrying trade. We be- > £SSRESSSSRRZEESELSE| 8 
term, took place at Nashville on the 2lst ult., in lieve that no vessels sail the ocean so cheap as the : ae “So siete 3S 
ea of both houses of the state legislature.— | Swedish and Dutch;—their seamen are paid but about ° 3 Zac 51 & 
revious to taking the oath of office, the Governor ¢ight dollars a month. >: SSSSSsSsSsssss = S 
addressed the general assembly in a few extempore | Imports from Sweden, 890,934 . 2 = . ri .y 
remarks pertinent to the occasjon, reaffirming his | 6 ‘© Swedish West. Indies 23.242 : speoeee kotor r eo 2 2 y 
Opinions upon state and national policy, and acknow- | Nt a I enw OOePwnnawean| § 
ledging his grateful sense of the obligations conferred 914,176 oe cae RSSSESa! § 
in his re-election by his fellow-citizens of Tennessee. | Exports to Sweden of domes- iy :. SESSSE™ FS? es 
tic produce, 238,948 . & & 
OHIO. Exports to Sweden of foreign ’ 
Banks. A statement of the condition of the banks; produce, 105,970 & eo *| = 
- the oe in a last, ~ recemy cas tok to Swedish West In- & s PEND SSSRp ZB Pp & 
een published. Comparing the items of circulation ies SSeS seg seesesss 
and toot in September with the same items jn ae yond & SERESSEESZES EES e 
' ; re , ime O20 Ge En GO to me to DH OS 
April, 1839, the following results are shown: Total imports over exports, $436,211 Siz ee SAVSSSRRSRaCSR! ” 
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Above is the value of the estimated products of fif- | great annoyance of the ship’s company and pilot, GEN. DUFF GREEN’S MISSION. 
31} teen articles only, the growth of 1842, amounting to | they finally regained their former position on the sail. 
nearly six hundred mpc - — ao yet, asa By ba reve sent was no mae agi i es The reference to John Q. Adams, in Duff Green’s 

366 le, we are oppressed to the earth with pecunia-| of disturbin em again: du ey had to oe re- ait ai . : . : 
ae debts and difficulties, and almost without credit} moved. A Srepoast was made to the crew for a vol- ae ar to hoy Boston Post, inserted in this 
974 either at home or abroad. Such a state of things is | unteer hardy enough to go up cn the yard, and drop egister of page 123, has induced that gentleman to 
—— unparalleled in the history of the world, and it is use- | the bunt of the sail, but they all hesitating, and still | notice the article. In the speech which he made at 

jess to blink the question longer, as there can be no | smarting from the stings they had already received, Dedham, to his constituents last week, he adverted 

161 doubt but that, through a course of ruinous measures, | and not wishing to order a man to go into a “‘hornet’s t iderable length to G ‘ & f 

tending to the derangement of the currency and the | nest,” I went up on the yard, and carefully removing | 8 Consi¢erabie length to Green’s mission. The fol- 
726 rostration of individual and public confidence, the | the bunt gasket, dropped the sail. Immediately they lowing brief report of his remarks on that topic we 

— interests of the farming and planting classes haye been | scattered a direction, ee ay Tr and | find in the New York American. 

),887 aralyzed. Farmer. | rigging, and in fact every part of the ship. was} « . ; 

Bites esa stan completely surrounded by them while somithe down Nit ne ipa nase Dor a nla apes, i 

THE WHALU FISHERY OF THE vV-S. | the rigging, and very badly stung in my neck and |‘ og it, partly, because I am concerned in it aaa 
Number of Vessels and Tonnage, engaged in the | face; and these are probably the wounds alluded to in| Wich to show you that Iam not, as represented, a 

1,913 whale fishery, belonging to the several ports of the | Captain French’s report. This state of things con-| conspirator. 1 wished to address you here, not as one 

ess. : tinued for more than an hour, the bees having entire ee . ; y 

United States. posséaslon of the deck, when the queen bee took. up of a political party, nor to speak to men of only that 
| Zi Si Z\2aa > |S _ |her residence under the main top, when the whole eM te ~ yee coi hie Tenek en Bees 
rticu- Ports Si/S/8)F 3 gz 3 phe te no followed, ogg “By Lie une’ rs ments of the Moraine Pout I must speak of the sents. 
| . rein bal o% > | hanging down in a solid mass. By this time ‘dis- heyy 

—" a dat ‘8 ™~ 3 |eretion seemed to be the better part of valor,” and it pera = portion of what is called the democracy 

— -—|—-|—- |---| — cae cers was decided to let them remain. They continued in ; 
tal New Bedford, {178} 36) 7 221) 72,312} 22 | this way, day after day, parfectly harmless, so longas| _| had thought that the democracy of the south were 
Fairhaven, 36) 9 45) 15,053| 5 | they were undisturbed, the crew passing up and down | °Pposed to this; that they would to a man repudiate 
17.419 Holmes’ Hole,! 3 3} 1,037; 1 | the rigging, without annoyance. Having strong winds | the idea of annexing Texas, with all its slaves and 
Nantucket, 7 YW 2 80} 28,004) 10 | and continual reefing, the running rigging that passed | 2!! its slavery, to this union. I have spoken with 
48. 438 Dartmouth, 1 1} 387 |down near them jarred thei off gradually, and they | ™any who disclaim it. Now this Duff Green has 
Falmouth, 5} 1 6} 1,713; 1 | were blown away; till on the 8th day from the time | been for some months a sort of informal negotiator 
3,975 Edgartown, 6 1) 3 10} 2,936; 2 | they came on buard the last of them took leave of | 3 the court of Great Britain, with the approbation 
’ Westport, ll 76 3 1i| 1.992 1 ‘the ship—being then 6 days from Sand Heads, and of the president of the United States. He has been 

45.095 Sippican, 5| 2 7} 1,335} 2 in the latitude of about 13 deg. north. charged as being the ambassador of slavery at that 
ie Mattapoisett, I} 5) 4 10} 1,935) 2  Lamentirely at a loss to know by what means the | Court, and I do not understand him to deny it. He 
14.999 Wareham, ~ 1} 3 3! 7; 1,439) 1 _account of an attack on the Argo should have been has been visiting Queen Victoria and Sir Robert Peel, 
32.390 Provincetown,| 1) 4) 4) 7 16) 2,173| 6 | circulated at Calcutta and brought to this country by | 2% trying to convince them of one thing and another, 
saad Plymouth, 9 3] 2 2 7} 1,324] 2 another ship; for if such had been the case, I should | 294 among them that 1 could not abolish slavery or 

Newburyport, | 1 1} 414 have veported it on my arrival, and not leftit for any | dissolve the union. 
89 539 Boston, 2} 2 4 713; 2 oneelse. Yours, respectfully, In this letter, you will perceive that I am dubbed, 
Fall River, 4 1) Q 7| 1,989 3 | JOHN F. CORLISS. —as kings and queens used to dub knights, am I dub- 

186,113 Freetown, ] ] 349 | — bed—a conspirator. In another place he called me 
20,101 Portsmouth, ] ] 384 IMMENSE TELESCOPE. a venerable, but deluded old man. This puts me in 
iia Providence, 7 4) 8} 2998 1 | The New York True Sun gives the following ac- mind of a toast once given in my honor in Virginia, 

Bristol, 4, 2] 2 8} 2,091) 2 ‘count of a telescope now in course of construction: |t0 this effect: John Quincy Adams—once a man, 
165,412 Warren, 16) 3) 1 20) 5,924, 5 “The Earl of Rosse is a gentlemeu greatly addict- | twice a child, and now a demon!” 
alue of Newport, S| 1) 3 12 3,341) 2 | ed to science, and his seat in King’s county, Ireland, When I first read this, I laughed as heartily as you 
million Lynn, 2 583) 'about 87 miles from Dublin, is the scene of his ac- do now, and I will tell you what I laughed at. It was 
in our Salem, | 4] 4 | 8| 2,464; 1 ‘tive operations. On the lawn adjacent to the castle the logic of that toast—the logic of human nature.— 

Somerset, er 2; 583) | there is now standing a reflecting telescope with a|Firsta man, thenachild, then a demon. NowI 
1 wine, Duxbury, | I ] 206: | speculum of three feet diameter, anda focal distance have supposed that when a man has reached his se- 
“om al- New Suffolk, | l | ] 274) ‘of twenty-seven feet. It was constructed more than | 0d childhood, there is no responsibility in becom- 

Newark, 1, ] 366 Il ten years ago, and ever since he has been attempting |i? a demon. So with general Duff Green. 1 am first 
143,375 New London, | 40) 10; 3) 2 1) 54) 17,210) 5 | one ona larger scale. ‘The first conclusion at which | Venerable but deluded man, and then a conspirator. 

572,898 Stonington, | lo) 4) J) | 20; 5,794 1 he arrived was, that the only proper metals for a [Mr. Adams here proceeded to comment further 
. Mystic, 5 3 | 8} 2,445! ‘speculum are copper and tin, and he fixed the pro- | ™Ppon this letter with exceeding force and sarcasm.— 
570,477 Bridgeport, 2) 1 _ | 3} 913, 1 | portions thus—eopper 58.9 to 126.4 tin. Of these he | [t is impossible for me to follow him in these remarks 
, (Cuba Cold Spring, 2; 1 3} 999; 1 | melted three tons in three large cast-iron crucibles, | BOF to exhibit the masterly skill with which he dis- 
st us.— Sagharbor, 39} 10 | 49| 17,501) 8 | The plans of his furnaces and mode of heating were | sected the letter. The gist of his remarks was, how- 

Rineri- Greenport, 6| 1 | 7| 2,029 2 |all new. Each crucible was exposed to an intense | evees to show the design of the south to fasten Texas 
xpress, Hudson, | 2 2) 643, heat of nineteen hours, when it was lifted from the | and Texan slavery on this country. The remarks 

Poughkeepsie, | 1} 1] | 2 635; 1 | furnace by means of a powerful crane. Afier the | UPON himself he referred to with great humor. He 
"Ss. New York, 1) ] | 2 997) /metal was cast into the mould, which was made of | proceeded. | ; 

— Wilmington, 2 3} 1,133 | bands of hoop iron, edge upwards, it was drawn by | 1 did intend to have something to say about banks, 
estimate j la72 ~—|——|—~|— | ——-|—--—|—— ja capstan into aheated oven and built in; where | though I consider that obsolete; and also about the 
he Unit- Potal, A77\ 123! 42) 11) 1) 6541204,218) 90 , it remained for sixteen weeks. | revenue, public improvements, protection, and fo- 
te of the smeeiienn _ _ | ‘After it was perfectly annealed, the greatest work | "8" relations—all of which would be subjects at the 
r of pa- MISCELLANEOUS «Of all was to grind its surface into the parabolic | CO! 'Mg Session. But I have not time—nor, in fact, 
rongress. , . |curve. This curve is one which has been found su- | '§ it necessary. 

il in this | perior to all others for the telescopic speculum, be-| I wish you particularly to understand that this sla- 
average THE ATTACK ON THE ARGO. cause it reflects more of the incident rays in the di-, very, and more particularly thisslave representation, 
We have received from Capt. Corliss, of the Argo, | rection of the focus than any other kind. Lord Rosse, | is the root of all your politicalevils. Your revenue, 
—_— the following entertaining letter, which gives an ac- | by a very ingenious contrivance and the aid of asteam | protection, foreign rejations, public improvement, are 
& curate account of *‘the attack on the Argo,” the no- | engine, succeeded in accomplishing this also, after all bound up in this. Every question that is brought 
= tice of which in the New York papers, we explained | an incessant polishing for six weeks. | before congress is considered in reference to its bear- 
4 a few days since: [ Boston Adv. | ‘, The tube into which this speculum is to be fitted | ing on slavery. 
& Boston, Oct. 21, 1843. | is 52 feet long, with a diameter of 7 feet. Thewhole| There is one thing, however, of which | willspeak. 
3 Sir: I last evening noticed an account of an attack | will be so adjusted that 1t can be moved easily by | It is the act entitled ‘tan act for the armed occupa- 
5 on the ship Argo, then under my command, in the | one man. The power of the instrument will be such tion of Florida.” It passed at the time when the 
= River Hoogly; (which account was copied from N. | that an object of the size of a house will be distinct- Florida wer was over, and by its provisions granted to 
* See York papers, furoished them by Captain French, of | ly visible inthe moon. The building in which itis to: every one who would settle there, a large amount of 
ship Moslem;) and although the account in some res- | be placed is already nearly completed, and we now | Jand—your land—without payment. Its object was 
) pects is true, yet [deem it proper to furnsh you | look forth to some splendid discoveries in astronomy.” to create another slave state, still further to bear 
j o with amore detailed account of the particulars, lee | down the north—to give still greater strength to the 
; F Which you will please publish. GENEBRAUG BERTRAND. representation of slavery in the union. 
3 On the 16th May last, at 10, A. M., while atan-| A dinner given to General Berrranp on Tues-: It is well known that [ have declared, time after 
= chor at Culpee,a swarm of bees came on board, from | day evening, at the Astor House, in New York, by time, that I would not vote for the immediate aboli- 
& - bank of the river, and after flying about the decks | the French residents of that city, is said to have been tion of slavery even in the District of Columbia, be- 
& or some time, the queen bee lodged on the bunt of|a splendid aifair. The room. was brilliantly deco- cause Ido not wish to do it until it can be done 
3 mainsail, which was furled, and the whole flock rated, and the tables loaded with the richest viands without injustice to individuals. Butfor the aboli- 
e Pepa 2, followed. It became necessary to dis- | and fruits of the season. Three tables, the entire tion of slavery in the District of Columbia as soon as 
5 ge the invaders, as the mainsail was likely to be | length of the dining sajoon of the Astor House, were | it may properly be done, no man has been a stronger 
: Wanted that night. The steamer (soon after they | hardly sufficient to accommodate the company, so advocate than lL. 
came on board) took the ship intow, and at 5, P. M.| great was the crowd. Mr. Badad presided;and a| Mr. Adamshere read certain resolutions proposed 
_ anchored in Thronhill’s Channel, and discharged | great many distinguished people were present as in-| by him on the lst February, 1829, on the petition of 
7 e Steamer, with the bees stall hanging on the sail — | vited guests. The toasts were mostly given in French, John Jay and other citizens of New York, which had 

| 5 ae extremely anxious to get rid of this live stock, and the speeches were in the same language. Gen. been thrown out ona motion of Mr. C. C. Cambre- ., . 7 
P| & \ 7 e the ship was anghored, a man was sent up in| Bertrand spoke briefly in reply to a complimentary leng. From these resolutions it appeared that he had tie 
; ” ie top for the purpose of beating them off; and he} sentiment, and remarks were made by the Mayor, made two propositions—one was that slavery should ~~‘, 
p > rr with the aid of a rope, in dislodging a part} Com: Stewart, Chas. King, Philip Hone, Alderiiau cease in the United States altogethar ailera certain m 
: S Of them. After flying about for some time, to the Dodge, &c. The occasion passed off most/pleasantly. day. Another was that a person born after a time 
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now fast approaching, should be born free. Upon 
this document he commented at some length. 

Mr. Adams, in conclusion, took leave of his hearers. 
With the dawn of the next day he was to leave home 
in their service—he was going to Cincinnati to lay 
the foundation stone of an observatory. If any one 
asked what that had to do with their service, he re- 
ferred them to the constitution of the Massachusetts 
bay, in which it was declared to be the duty of free 
governments to promote all good learning and to fos- 
ter and encourage useful arts and sciences. There 
was the solemn decision of their fathers on this sub- 
ject, and he considered it a tacit and standing instruc- 
tion from them to him as their representative to do 
all in his power to further that object. This part of 
his address which was beautiful and impressive was 
read from a paper, and my pen would do but little 
justice to his language. He concluded, with express- 
ing the hope, that when in future times, their sons 
should stand beneath that structure, in the pride of 
its ancient usefulness, they would remember that he 
had been present at its commencement, and had car- 
Peay 1im in-his journey the approbation of their 

athers. 


Lateterieseepeneans 
TARIFF AND FREE TRADE. 














The following extract from the London Morning 
Chronicle of the 16th Sept. a leading organ of the op- 
position papers, affords proof beyond equivocation, 
of the efficiency of our present system towards pro- 
curing for the Unlted States that reciprocity of trade, 
which we sued for for years and years by submitting 
to a disastrous course of opening wide our own ports, 
at the same time that other powers kept theirs closed 
or heavily restricted to almost every thing we had to 
spare wherewith to pay for what they sent us. Our 


true course is obvious from those admitted results. 
Reciprocity or self-protection, and no dependence what- 
ever upon foreign favors, which we are not in a posi- 
tion to make it their interest to accord to us. Let 
them come up fairly to the amount of the free trade 
we accorded to them and then we will go step by step 
as far as they who go the farthest—but no more hum- 
bug of free trade all on one side——to starve our labor- 
ers—ruin our manufacturers—depress our agricultu- 
rists—and bankrupt our merchants, by altempting to 
sustain so unequal a trade as we allowed to be car- 
ried on for the last dozen years till our wide spread 
ruin visited every avenue of the union and left us 
without either capital or credit. An American ta- 
riff, coming in aid of American energies, has alrea- 
dy turued the tide. Let us stand by and sustain 
the penal that is working wonders toward our 
rehef. The London Morning Chronicle says: 

‘‘The dangers to which our trade is exposed by 
the growing manufacturing system of the U. States 
are yet far frum having reached their climax. The 
progress already made on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, in furnishing the market there with an indepen- 
dent supply of manufactured articles, although se- 
rious, is not yet wholly decisive against us. As yet, 
the American has only successfully completed with 
us in one article—that of the coarser cottons. The 
transatlantic manufacturer now enjoys an almost un- 
disturbed monopoly of the whole American market 
in this article. But the evil doesnotresthere. The 
loss of the United States as a market for our courser 
fabrics is a serious blow, inasmuch as it inculecates a 
fatal lesson for us, in teaching the Americans the 
possibility of speedily possessing a self-dependent 
market. But the domestic manufacturer of America 
does not confine himself to his home market. The 
sources whence he supplies it are too prolific for the 
demand. We now meet him in other markets where 
we were formerly in the undisputed ascendant, and | 
the late experience of most of the British de#fers 
with Bruzil will testify how formidable a competitor 
he has already become at Rio Janeiro, at Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. 

The quantity of coarse cotton fabrics now manu- 
nataiel in the United States is almost incredible. 
This may be more properly appreciated when we 
consider the amount of raw material which the ma- 
nufacturer of New England annually consumes. Had 
this not been very great he. could not have persuaded, 
as he did, the southern planter to give in an almost 
unqualified adherence to the tariff recently wey Grin 
by the American congress. The prospects then held 
out to the cotton grower were sufficient to decoy him 
for a time from the line of his own interests, based 
as these prospects were upon the extensive demands 
which the north was already making upon the south 
for the, staple productions of its soil. 

Sincé ‘the adoption of Mr. Clay’s compromise tariff 





bill, which prevented the threatened dissolution be- 
tween the northern and southern states, the progress 


of the home manufacture of cotton has heen steadily 
on the increase. The resources, ‘ue enterprise, and 
the success of the manufacturers of Lowell are al- 
ready wellknown. They are far from satisfied with 
the triumph already achieved overus. They are bent 
upon rivalling us in every branch of our industry. 
Their success in coarse cottons gives them every 
reason to hope that a similar result will by-and-by 
attend their attempts in the fine fabrics. The price 
of our finer cottons, enhanced as itis by the impolitic 
duty still suffered to limit our transactions with Ame- 
rica in the raw material, is an additional incentive to 
exertion. As yet the American loom has not suc- 
ceeded in superseding the finer productions of the 
English factory; but let us remember that in the Ame- 
rican character there is a vast fund of energetic re- 
source, which, acting in conjunction with the neces- 
sities of the market immediately around him, may 
enable him, before we are well aware of his pro- 
gress, to exclude our cottons wholly from his mar- 
ket, as completely as he has already excluded a por- 
tion of them. 


In competing for the American market with the 
transatlantic manufacturer, the English manufactur- 
er labors under many disadvantages. Some of these 
are necessarily incident to his position. But there 
are others which spring entirely from erroneous leg- 
islation. The tax on raw cotton is one of the most 
impolitic features which yet characterize our com- 
mercial code. Enhancing to an unnecessary extent 
the price of our productions, it sends them to the 
American market under every disadvantage—in- 
creased as that price already is by transport dues and 
tariff exactions. Opposed to these disadvantages are 
the high price of labor and the imperfect machinery 
in the United States. The latter, under the encour- 
agement afforded by the continuance of restrictions on 
our intercourse with the Americans, is daily improv- 
ing in character and capability; and as fast as it im- 

roves, the cost of production wil! necessarily fall.— 
hen we consider, in connexion with this necessarily 
gradual diminution in the cost of production, the ad- 
vantage which the American manufacturer enjoys in 
the inexhaustible water-power with which he is sup- 
plied by a thousand streams, we see at once the mag- 
nitude of the danger we incur by adding one induces 
ment more to drive him into a competition with us 
inthe manufacture of the finer fabrics, which cir- 
cumstances might render successful more speedily 
than we may now anticipate. 


The activity of the New England manufacturer is 
as great as the wants of his countrymen are diversi- 
fied. In Lowell alone the number of yards of cotton 
annually manufactured is 70,000,000 and upwards, 
consuming no less than 56,940 bales of raw cotton.— 
But, besides this, he has embarked vigorously in the 
manufacture of woollens, and now supplies the home 
market with very fair specimens of broadcloth, car- 
peting, rugs, &c. This ts the focus of New England 
manufacture. Eleven active and enterprising corpo- 
rations, with an aggregate capital of upwards of ten 
millions of dollars, are here daily striving to under- 
mine the market of the English capitalist; and such is 
the impetus which this branch of industry has receiv- 
ed in the United States, from the success which has 
hitherto attended the efforts of the New Englander, 
that the agricultural west is beginning to imitate its 
sisterhooil of rocky states by embarking in a system 
of manufactures. Throughout the whole of western 
New York—the granary of the state—‘*Lockport 
factory,” producing acoarse cotton fabric, has the 
monopoly of its rising market; and an immense quan- 
tity of it is annually smuggled into Canada. At the 
very outlet of the richest agricultural valley in the 
state—the valley of the Genesee, and close to Lake 
Ontario—stands the city of Rochester, which has 
risen like ‘an exhalation” from the wilderness. In 
1811 the site of this now thriving city was occupied 
by one solitary log hut. It now contains a popula- 
tion of nearly 30.000 industrious artisans, engaged in 
the manufacture of flour, of cottons, of broadcioths, 
of edge tools, and cutlery of all descriptions, and of 
every kind of machinery. But a few years ago, and 
its industry was entirely confined to the manufacture 
of flour; but it now finds it profitable to change its 
flour mills into factories for woollens and cottons.— 
This has already been done in several instances, in 
addition to the factories which are being built there. 
This marks fully the progress of opinion in the Ame- 
rican mind. Their wheat and flour trade they begin 
to believe is to remain for ever a domestic one. They 
had prepared themselves for the supply of a foreign 
market. They are now converting their preparations 
to other purposes—a process unpleasantly significant 
to the English capitalist. 

But, after all, the American manufacturing system 
has hitherto been driven onward by circumstances. 
Necessity impelled the Americans to manufacture— 
a necessity to which we ourselves gave rise. We 
persevere in so doing, but there is yet time for se- 
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rious consideration, for wise and prudent action. }f 
our trade were free with her, America is at this mo- 
ment in a condition to offer us a most profitable ex- 
change. She is abundant in every species of grain 
but—considering the vast extent of her wants—defi. 
cient in goods. England has her stores crammed 
with the wares by which those wants might be sup- 
plied. Whither will she send them? 
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PROGRESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PENITENTIARY SY&TEM. 





For the United States Gazette. 


EXTRACTED FROM A RECENT WORK OF Mn. Morgav 
CHRISTOPHE, INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE Prisons 
oF FRANCE. 

“We shall now give a rapid sketch of the pro- 
gress of this system in both worlds; this American 
system, which my readers may recollect, was, some 
few years since in the Chamber of Deputies, threat- 
ened with a continental blockade. 

Its progress in America, will best be seen by the 
following list of prisons designed and erected by 
Mr. Haviland, of Philadelphia, the original architect 
of the system. 

(In 1790, the first cells on this system were erect- 
ed, in the old Philadelphia prison, by the Philadel- 
phia Prison Society.) 

In 1821, the Philadelphia penitentiary for 906 
convicts was commenced. 

In 1833, the Pittsburg Penitentiary was recon- 
structed for 236 prisoners. 

In 1833, Alegheny county, Pa., erected a prison of 
40 cells at Alegheny. : 

In 1834 the state of New Jersey adopted the sys- 
tem, anderected the Trenton penitentiary of 300 cells. 

In 1834, Rhode Island also adopted the system, and 
pe? Providence penitentiary was constructed of 100 
cells. 

In 1834, made designs for the English commission- 
ers, which have since been adopted throughout Great 
Britain. 

In 1835, made designs for the Prussian commission- 
ers, on which they are at present constructing 4 large 
prisons. 

In 1835, the halls of justice or house of detention 
at New York, was erected on this system, for 188 
untried prisoners. 

_ In 1836, furnished designs to the French commis- 
sioners. 

In 1836, Essex county, New Jersey, erected a pri- 
son of 40 celis at Newark. 

_ In 1836, made designs for the Canadian commis- 
sioners. 

In 1838, the state of Arkansas adopted the system, 
and commenced a penitentiary of 300 cells. 

In 1839, made designs for the Russian ambassador. 

In 1841, Dauphin county, Pa., erected a prison of 
40 cells at Harrisburg. 

In addition to the above, there have been two coun- 
ty prisons erected by Mr. T. W. Walters, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Indeed since 1842, there has not been a prison con- 
structed in America on any other plan. 

Great Britain. This government sent in 1834, com- 
missioners to examine the prisons of the United 
States who, on their return reported to parliament, 
that the Pennsylvania system was greatly superior to 
any other, since which it has been adopted through- 
out the United Kingdom; and a model prison of 520 
cells (on the plan of that at Philadelphia,) was erect- 
ed at Pentonville near London, and has been in ope- 
ration since November, 1842, besides which, county 
prisons have been erected at the following places; at 
Petersborough of 50 cells, Scarborough 20, Hereford 
100, Bath 200, Usk 250, Reading, Stratford, and 
Northampton each of 300, Perth 420, and Wakefield 
700, and others are erecting at the following places, 
Bridgewater, ily, Wisbeach, Bambury, and Lincoln 
of 50 cach, Leicester 200, Leeds 300, and Liverpool 
1,190. 

In Scotland, besides one at Glasgow, and another 
at Ayr, already conducted on this system, they are 
about remodelling all the others. 

Germany. Germany has a decided tendency to- 
wards this system, but in this asin all other reforms, 
she temporises, studies, and demands the experience 
of other nations. 

Prussia. Prussia, however, has taken very decid- 
ed steps in the adoption of the system, after having 
in 1835, sent Dr. Julius to the United States to study 
the Pennsylvania discipline. His majesty the king 
of Prussia, sent again in the commencement of 1842 
three commissioners (Dr. Julius, inspector general of 
the prisons of Prussia, Mr. Grabowsky, warden of 
the Berlin prison, and Mr. Busse, architect) to Lon- 
don, to examine the Pentonville prison, which he had 
himself visited; all three were unanimous in favor of 
the system, and in consequence of their report, the 
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king by a cabinet order of March, 1842, ordered that 
4 prisons of 500 cells each, shall be immediately 
constructed in his states on this system; (the one at 
Berlinis already commenced. H.) And all the houses 
of detention [Maison d’Arret] shall henceforth be 
built on this plan. This decision is destined to have 
great influence with the other states in Germany, par- 
ticularly through the mstrumentality of the ‘Journal 
des Prisons,’ which is-published quarterly at Berlin, 
infavor of the Pennsylvania discipline. 

Duchy of Nissau. This system has been for sev- 
eral years in operation in the prison of Everbach in 
this Duchy, where it has produced the most satisfac- 
tory results with regard to morals, health, expense, 
and labor. 

Grand Duchy of Baden. Is at present constructing 
a prison of 400 cells on this system, having been 
already successfully tried here in the prison at 
Bruchsal. 

Frankfort on the Maine. Is also constructing a 
prison on this plan. Dr, Georges Barentrapp, hav- 
ing induced the senate to adopt the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem for the new prison of this city. 

Hamburg. The senate of Hamburg sent some 
time since an architect, Mr. Hudtwater to London, 
to study the construction of the Pentonville prison, 
and are about erecting one on this system. 

Holland. In Holland, a circular from the minister 
of the Interior, rscommends to the governors of the 
provinces, the adoption of this system in all the 
houses of detention throughout the whole kingdom, 
as a preliminary to its adoption in the state prisons. 


Belgium. Here at Ghent, the very prison in which 
the Aubura or silent Discipline had its origin, there 
has been for several years in successful operation, a 
block of cells on this system, called the Philadelphia 
quarter. 

Switzerland. And at Geneva, where they have so 
long boasted of having the most perfect silent prison 
in the world, they are at present constructing a house 
of detention of 120 cells, on the Pennsylvania plan. 

The Canton of Vaud has gone much farther, and 
adopted this system in all her prisons, district as well 
as central. 

Sweden. In Sweden, seven large prisons are in | 
progress of construction on this system, one at Stock 
holm, and one in each provincial capital. And the 
Prince Royal, Oscar of Sweden, has written a very 
able work in favor of the Pennsylvania system. 

Norway. A commission appointed in Norway for 
the examination of this subject, have reported unani- 
mously in favor of the Philadelphia discipline. 

Poland. In 1835, Poland commenced the erection 
of a hguse of detention on this system, of 380 cells, 
which has since been in successful operation, and she 
is now about adopting it in her other prisons. 

Spain. The government of Spain, commenced 
building some years since, a prison on this system at 
Madrid, but the continued wars of this unhappy 
country have stopped the work. 

Denmark. 1s as yet undecided, though the majori- 
ty of acommission lately appointed to examine the 


subject, reported in favorof the Pennsylvania system. | 


Russia. This Pennsylvanian impulse (impulsion 
Pennsylvanienne) is ac'ing even in Russia; at least an 
eminent person from St. Petersburg, visited Paris last 
year, on his way to examine the principal prisons of 
France, England, and America. (The Russian Am- 
bassador obtained in 1839, by order of his govern- 
ment, designs from Mr. Haviland) H. 

France. Having reached France, this reform takes 
the character of this great people. Here nothing is 
left to chance, nothing is precipitate, nothing shows 
wantof reflection or infatuation. Here the reform 
proceeds with a peaceful, measured, but sure step; 
because at eacli step that it proceeds, the ground is 
first examined, and experience and study are its 
guides. 

It is now thirteen years, that the government has 
been occupied with this subject; during which not only 
all the prisons within the kingdom have been most mi- 
nutely examined, but commissioners have been sent 
to examine those of almost every country in the 
world, amongst these Messrs. De Beaumont and De 
Tocqueville, in 1831, and Messrs. Demetz and Blouet, 
in 1836, were sent to the United States. All these! 
gentlemen reported in favor of the Pennsylvania sys- | 
lem. Al) the documents thus collected have led the 
government to the inevitable and Jogical conciusion, 
lat the only system that France shoule adopt is, the | 
Freneh system of separate confinement. This sys- 
tem is first to go into operation in the houses of de-| 
lention, and afterwards in all the other prisons. With | 
a view to which, houses of detention are at present | 
Constructing. at Guingamp, Tours, Carcassonne, 
Montpellier, Saint Quentin, Saint Pons, Rochelle, 
Bordeaux, and Paris. 

in the meaitime, the system has been for near three 
years in successful operation, in the Juvenile peniten- 
liary of La Roquette at Paris, the officers of which ' 








unanimously report, that the children are in better 
health, work better, learn better, and conduct them- 
selves much better than when together. 

It is amusing, to observe in reading the above, that 
Frenchmen whose opposition to this system, has been 
greater than perhaps that of any other people, and 
who have refused it all trial until within the last three 
years, are now desirous of calling it the French sys- 
tem. Their application of it to minors is, however 
(though not new,) very interesting. 

TRANSLATOR. 
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The exhibition at Niblo’s, N. York, which closed 
on the 27th ult, was by far the most imposing of any 
yet displayed by that excellent institution. We have 
had glowing accounts of it from gentlemen who went 
on partly for the purpose of attending that and the 
like exhibit of the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia. 
The rooms and grounds of both were substantially de- 
corated by specimens of our country and our coun- 
trymen, of their products, their industry, and their 
ingenuity, which no one could look upon, and exam- 
ine, without leaving the spot with a profound sense 
of the perfect InpepenpeNce which this country has 
it in her power to achieve for her people, ifshe will 
but adhere steadily to the course which we are now 
steering.— Without being able as yet to systematize 
anything like a satisfactory account of those exhibi- 
tions, into the space which our columns admit, for they 
hava filled column after column of the large daily 
papers, for over a week,—we make a few extracts 
from the prominent items. 

The rooms were crowded throughout the exhibi- 
tion by admiring thousands. 


The Tribune furnishes a brief compendium of arti- 
cles exhibited, from which we have room only for the 
foliowing extract: 

‘‘The first articles which arrest the attention of the 
visiter on his entrance, are the wagons, sleighs, boats, 
stoves, and kitchen ranges. The ranges of Mr. 
Pierce are No. 1 on the catalogue, and from actual 
experience in the use of this range, we can only say 
that if any of the others are as good as Mr. Pierce’s, 
no one will find fault with them 

The specimens of cloths, sattinets, cassimeres, and 


shirtings, and printed muslins, are so creditable to our | 


ands of dollars have been expended in England and 
inthe United States to perfect a rotary engine, but 
hitherto the experiments have always failed. Mr. 
Robie, we understand, belongs to Binghampton in 
this state, and it is generally believed that he has 
been successful in his machine. 

There are a number of specimens of Daguerro- 
type Likenesses. We noticed a beautiful one of 
Van Loan’s, a man with a pipe in his mouth, which 
we recognized as most accurate and natural.” 

[We must break off—for want of room.} 


The same paper furnishes the following brief ac- 
count of the sixth day of the annual fair of the Ame- 
rican institute—ploughing match at Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

‘The exhibition came off at Paterson Monday af- 
ternoon, as announced in the morning papers. The 
proprietors of the Jersey City Ferry Paterson rail 
road, with characteristic liberality, tendered to the 
American Institute the privilege of their boats and 
locomotives on this occasion. At about fifteen min- 
utes before ten a large number of the members of the 
Institute, accompanied by the excellent bands of 
music from Governor’s Island and the North Caro- 
lina seventy-four, left Jersey City and arrived at Pa- 
terson ateleven. Forming a procession they moved 
through the main street to the Passaic house, and from 
thence, after a short delay, to the farm of Mr. Bur- 
hants, a good long N. Jersey mile from town, where 
the exhibition came off. 

The following gentlemen were chosen officers of 
the day: 

President—General Jeremiah Johnson, of Brook- 
yn. 

Vice Presidents—Philip Schuyler of this city, Wm. 
Cundell of Paterson, and eleven others. 

Secretaries—Hon. Henry Meigs of N. York, Edward 
N. Dickerson of Patterson. 

Judges—Messrs. Johnson, Schuyler, and Ward. 

The meeting was called to order and its objects 
stated by the president at about 2 o’clock, when 
those wishing to enter for prizes were requested to 
come forward and give in their names to the secre- 
tary. Sixteen entered the list and drew for their sta- 
tions. 

‘The orator of the Day, Mr. Teschmaker, was here 
announced and came forward and made his address 
fiom astand erected for the occasion. He spoke 
about filteen or twenty minutes, commencing by draw- 
ing a contrast between the peaceful and healthful 








manufacturers that we regret to pass them over with- | pursuits of agriculture and the turmoils of war, the 
outa minute description of them; but for the present | strife and contentions of commerce, &c. spoke of the 
we must content ourselves with inviting to this de- | great Importance and dignity of agriculture, and con- 
|partment the particular attention of our dry goods | cluded by recommending those present to educate their 
jobbers and importers; and if there are any foreign pose for farmers instead of bringing them up to the 
manufacturers in the city, they might obtain a valu- | professions or commercial pursuits, 
able hint perhaps, by making aslight investigation of | When he had concluded the ploughmen were or- 
patterns, fabrics, and colors. | dered to take their posts; and at the appointed time 
The exhibition of articles in the line of lamps, | they started off in gay style; a small sized pair of six 
candelabras, cut glass, &c. is rich and beautiful be- | year old oxen owned by Mr. Van Winkle, of Paterson, 








yond anything which has ever before been exhibited | taking the lead and keeping it, ploughing their eighth 
/of American manufacture. Those of Couthouy & | of anacre of greensward (an hour’s work) in less than 
Nevers are certainly unsurpassed by any English or | nineteen minutes. 
French articles in the same line ever imported into| When the feat was over and while the judges were 
‘the United States. engaged in examining the implements, Honorable 
| The specimens of raw and manufactured silk are | Henry Meigs was called upon for a speech. He 
certainly worthy the attention of every person inte-|came forward and made a short but very excellent 
rested in the commerce and in the staples of our | address, cordially greeting his friends of New York 
‘country. Mr: Gill of Jefferson county, Ohio, is now | and New Jersey. He paid a well deserved compli- 
exhibiting, and has for sale, wholesale and retail, of ;}ment to Mr. Van Winkle. From the manner in 
‘his own manufacture, almost every. thing in the sijk | which he had just seen the ground torn up, he con- 
line from the sewings up tosilk velvet. He lias been | cluded that old Rip had really awoke from his twen- 
‘engaged in the business about five years, and at the | ty yearsslumber. 7 hese exhibitions were exactly the 
| present time employs from 50 to 60 persons in the | things to bring out the Van Winkles. From a boy 
| business. He feeds his worms onthe Morus Multi- he had known something of the Jersey Blues—spoke 
‘caulis and White Mulberry, and besides what he | of the early and glorious struggles in the cause of the 
| raises himself, he purchases all the Cocoons he can | rights of man—of Monmouth, Trenton and Princeton; 
| procure in his neighborhood, for which he pays from and then of the natural resources of the state, of its 
'$3 to $4 per bushel. He will turn out from $10 to | Immense water power, its commerce and manufac- 
920,000 worth of silk this yerr. ‘Timothy Smith of | turers. He dwelt with emphasis upon the peculiar 
_Amberst, Mass., has a beautiful piece of silk spe- | advantages of Paterson. They wanted neither steam 
cially made by his consurt Ruth for dresses for Qua- | power, horse power, man power, nor dog power.— 
‘ker ladies. He is anxious to dispose of about 30 |, Bae Passaic was sufficient to keep their ten thousand 
yards. The quality is certainly equalto the best | spindles buzzing forever. He took his seat amid thun- 





Italian. 


Rust’s improved o1] or lard lamp, with spring heat- | 


ers, is well worthy the attention of visiters. 

Hunt’s machine for introducing screw rivets into 
boot and shoe soles is one of the most ingenious arti- 
cles at the fair, and attracts universal attention. 

Andrews’s patent combination lock, from the Ame- 
rican Bank Lock Company, W. R. Wadsworth, agent, 
attracts notice from the circumstance of $500 being 
offered to any one who will open the chest, the regu- 
lar key being furnished them. We understand that 
Day, the locksmith in Broadway, will open it, or at- 
tempt to do it, some day this week, witha key which 
he will fit himself, 

Robie’s rotary steam engine is the subject of spe- 
cial interest among engineers and mechanics. Thous- 


ders of upplause. 

General Tallmadge now announced that the cattle 
‘show of the American Institute would take place at 
| Vauxhall Garden on Wedaesday, and that among 
other things, two buffaloes and an ox weighing 5,000 
pounds would be exhibifed—that the rail road and 
steamboat proprietors had tendered a free passage to 
al} who should feel disposed to add to the exhibition 
on the occasion, which should be remembered to the 
honor of the companies. 

The company now returned, to the Passaic Hotel, 
where they partook of a welFygot up dinner. After 
| which the following prizes were announced: For the 
| best ploughing, perfarmed in one hour, of one eighth 
ofan acre of green sward, a silver cup worth $38 was 
awarded to Cornelius Van Winkle of Paterson. Se. 
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cond ploughing, silver medal. Third best ploughing, 
diploma, Geo. Swan. “ 

At 6 o’clock the ears left Paterson and arrived in 
Jersey City a half past 7. 

GENERAL TALLMADGE’S ADDRESS. 

General TaLitmance, the President of the Institute 
made the closing address. We annex the following 
sketch of it from the Express. 

“Gen. Tallmadge began with expressing the thanks 
of the Institute to the public for the interest they had 
displayed in encouraging this fair, and with paying a 
deserved compliment to the importance of agriculture 
over all other pursuits. Seventy seven out of every 
hundred persons in the United States, he said, were 
engaged sees sha ag interest, therefore, un- 
der our form of government, has the representative 

wer. Commerce and manufactures were but the 

andmaids of agriculture. Their interests were iden- 
tical. It being the duty of government to do its best 
to provide for the consumption of the surplus produc- 
tions of the country, itcan only be done, however, by 
protection to commerce and manufactures, and thus 
the interest of one is the interest of all. 

Gen. T. then went on to speak of free trade, and 
to define what it was. It is not admitting duty free, 
he remarked, the productions of a country, which 
will take little or nothing from you, but proper free 
trade isa free ne of productions between 
civilized nations of equal rights, upon principles of 
equality and fair reciprocity,—measure for measure, 
taking what they give, and giving what they take.— 
A government which fails to obtain such a commerce 
or to protect itself by all necessary countervailing 
measures, fails in an essential purpose for which it 
was established. 

Gen. T. then went onto show what was not free 
trade in American commerce. Thus, with Spain our 
commerce, he said, is embarrassed with restrictions, 
and prohibitions, and the free trade was all on one 
side. For example, last year,— 





The imports were $13,450,000 
Exports 6,300,000 
$7,150,000 


Spain has long since, he said, imposed duties on 
cotton prohibitory in American vessels. The course 
of this trade is to ship our cotton to Cuba, where on 
touching, it is deemed naturalized, and then shipped 
in Spanish vessels to the mother country, as the pro- 
duce of Cuba. Qur country has ingloriously looked 
on, and seen this sacrifice to our shipping interest of 
this carrying trade of the south. Uur imports from 
Cuba amount to about five millions, and she receives 
in return exports from us amounting to two millions, 
leaving a yearly balance against us of three millions 
to be paid in currency. The duties on these imports 
are generally light, while many of the exports of the 
United States, are charged with enormous duties, 
such as $10,50 on a barrel of flour! 

Gen. T. then spoke of our relations with Great 
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the value. Enquiries made have ascertained, that of 
the heavy importations into this port, eighty-three per 
cent were avowedly on foreign account; while of the 
residue, about one half was nominally imported by 
commission houses, but virtually on foreign account. 
These measures have driven our merchants out of 
business, and provided for us numerous bankruptcies. 
This unequal foreign trade almost monopolized and 
in the hands of foreigners, has pushed ‘free trade 
and the credit system” till the bubble has exploded; 
leaving the country and the states without a curren- 
cy, and overwhelmed with debt; and in the revulsion 
has broken up business, depressed agriculture, de- 
ranged the fair commerce between nations in their 
productions; stopped domestic manufactures, and dis- 
missed from employment the home industry of the 
country, to hold competition with the pauper labor 
of Europe. 3 

The next subject treated of was silk. The impor- 
tations of this article have amounted in average va- 
lue, to ten millions a year, for the last twenty years, 
or $200,000,000, about equal to the indebtedness of 
the states. Now if this branch of industry had been 
properly fostered and encouraged at home, this vast 
amount of money would not only not have gone out 
of the country, but have remained to stimulate and 
to support American labor here. 

Gen. T. then went on to speak of the astonishing 
progress. of the domestic cotton manufacture, not- 
withstanding all the ridicule at first thrown upon 
early enterprises here. With pride, he stated that 
there was supply now not only for the United States 
but at so low a rate, that we could compete with 
Great Britain not only in her East Indies, but at her 
own doors. The manufactories of New England pro- 
vide a market for one third of the whole cotton pro- 
duced in this country while they receive and consume 
more flour and grain from the agriculture of New 
York than was ever shipped abroad from this port in 
the best days of its commercial prosperity. 


The recent case of the purchasing of 1200 yards 
of carpeting for the hall of the house of representa- 
tives exhibits a case of free trade. The benefit to 
the country was the return freight of four packages 
in an American vessel, but which mostusually comes 
in a foreign ship. The foreign country of the manu- 
facture furnished the wool, labor, and subsistence 
from its agriculture, and the dyes, and materials used 
were collected from abroad by its commerce; our 
currency paid the bills—our agriculture, or com- 
merce, or labor found no consumers or employment 
in the operation. To have produced even the wool, 
would have required, perhaps, 2000 acres of land, 
which would have been diverted from the competition 
of the production of grain and provisions, already 
in surplus and no market. 





Gen. T. then congratulated the country upon its 


_revivification under the present tariff. These coun- 
| tervailing and protecting duties had had in his opin- 


ion the happiest effect. English free traders, he next 


Britain. The balance of trade had been against us, i went on to say, to induce us to break down this pro- 


he said, for many years, varying from five even to 
sixty millions. Her duties upon many of our pro- 
ductions had also been oppressive, and almost if not 
quite prohibitory. Gur breadstuffs are prohibited but 
in a sliding scale or through the Canadas. Tobacco 
in leaf, worth to the producer from three to four 
cents per pound, was subjected to a duty of three 
shillings sterling. If the tobacco is stemmed then 
the duty is nine shillings sterling. Rice is subject to 
a duty of fifteen shillingssterling per cwt. If, in the 
rough, it pays but a nominal duty, for then British la- 
bor is thus secured the cleaning of it. 





| 


tection, were already pointing out the assorted car- 
goes and new articles of trade, which are now being 
shipped, as evidence of a coming liberality. The 
fountain of this liberality, is however, too evident to 
be misunderstood. The balance of trade this year, 
being in our favor, 1t is also assiduously gazetted asa 
panacea of all past evils. But who will not perceive, 
that the late excess of importations under the advan- 
tages obtained from our government, in the war 
against manufacturers, has left an indebtedness, which 
they will not increase, and in the absence of currency, 
is now willing to be satisfied with even the produce of 


With France, Gen. T. then went on to show there | the country. The tariff, and the unworthy threaten- 


was alike free trade, all on one side. 


Whiletwo | ing of repudiation, is already softening that obduracy 


thirds of all the importations here from France are} which justice could not effect, and producing that 
admitted free of duty, not an article we export to! J ’ P cing tha 


France is there exemptfrom duty. France even ad- 
mits ptian cotton ata lower rate of duty than that 
of the United States, and thus pays a bonus to the 
Egyptians at ourexpense. Our trade with Germany 
he then went on to show, was equally unequal, and 
adverse to us. 

The colonial arrangement the United States had 
with Great Britain next arrested the speaker’s atten- 
tion. As there is now no question in this country that 
the treaty Mr. McLane made 1n 1830, is highly inju- 
rious to our commerce, we admit the fact Gen. T. ad- 
duced to sustain his position. 

Gen. T. then went on to show that such-treaties 
as these, and such unequal trade as he had described, 
had brought on the late disastrous state of things in 
this country. Forexample, said Gen. T., look at the 
official tables for a single year, 1841. The Imports 
amounted in value to 127,000,000 of dollars—upon 
which we collected duties $14,000,000, or 11 per cent 
upon the aggregate. During the same year the &e- 
ports of home products, amounted in value to 492 
000,000, on which foreigh nations iniposed duties 


amounting to $193,000,000, being 124 per cent upon 


equality and exchange in productions, in trade, which 
prevents excess of importations—shuns the credit 
system—keeps an easy balance—requires but little 
currency—advantageously employs the home indus- 
try, and secures a prosperous commerce. If the wis- 
dom of the administration failed, the intelligence and 
the integrity of legislation, ought long since to have 
commanded these momentous results, now springing 
to us from a fountain, in part so impure. ‘The pres- 
ervation of countless millions, now lost forever, 
would have been the reward. Party discipline may 
pledge its instruments to submit to the stain of repu- 
diation, rather than receive the just share of the land 
distribution, and pay the honest debts of the state.— 
But the iniquity of the act will serve as a beacon to 
the country, and tothe world, against the future in- 
flation of the credit system, and an excess of impor- 
tations, looking to currency for payment. 

Gen. T. closed with some general comments upon 
the various articles exhibited at the fair, and by ob- 
serving that the receipts at the door from visiters had 
been much larger than they ever were before. The 
articles exhibited had also been much more numer- 
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We sre indebted to the indefatigable author of 
this project, Monsieur A. Varremare, for a pamph- 
Jet by a late arrival from France trom which we ex- 
tract the following proceedings of a meeting of the 
citizens of the United States lately held in the Hai] 
of the Royal Athenmum, Paris, and which goes far 
we hope towards the success of the very laudable 
undertaking to which Mr. V. has 30 spiritedly devo- 
ted himself. The pamphlet contains communications 
from a great number of prominent men in France, 
including the heads of most departments, expressing 
gratification at his success, and officially directing the 
furtherance of the scheme by ordering valuable 
works from their respective archives to be forward- 
ed in exchange. It is but the commencement of a 
vast and beneficial intercourse. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


Pursuant to a circular request by Mr. Vattemaro 
on the 16th March,a large number of American ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at the Royal Athenzum of 
Paris, on Monday evening the 27th of March. The 
members of the Athenzeum with other French, Rus- 
sian, Turkish and Moldavian gentlemen were also 

resent at the meeting, which was held in the large 
ecture room of the Athenzum, a beautiful hall, 
tastefully fitted up for the occasion, the French and 
American flags entwining their folds behind the pre- 
sident’s chair. 


The assemblage was called to order and organized 
by L. Draper, esqr., United States consul at Paris, 
nominating Natuaniet Nixes, esqr., for president, 
and Benlamin P. Poore, for secretary. 


The president returned thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, and after briefly setting forth the 
objects of the meeting, called upen Mr. Vattemare, 
who delivered the following address which elicited 
great applause: 


Ladies and gentlemen: Your assembling here to day 
but adds another proof to the many 1 have hitherto 
witnessed of the willingness with which the citizens 
of the United States lend their aid to any measure 
calculated to advance the moral and inte}lectual 
character of their favored republic, and raise her to 
a high station amongst the nations of the earth. 


Such a measure, ladies and gentlemen, is one in 
which I have engaged all my time, energies and pro- 
perty for the last fifteen years, and although produac- 
tive of vast results, it 1s a simple scheme, and told 
in a few words. It consists of international exchange 
of all that is valuable in science, literature, natural 





history. and the fine arts—and the establishment in 
‘every nation and state of an institution (under the 
| fostering care of its government) to receive these 
| exchanges—forming not only a Museum, illustrative 
as well of the powers of nature as of the state of 
perfection to which the productions of the human 
mind and hand had arrived, or are tending to in eve- 
ry quarter of the globe, but a kind of patent office, 
where the creations of the industry, the achieve- 
ments of the intellect, of the inventive faculties, and 
of the government of each country, may be at once 
and always assigned to their true origin and always 
verified without doubt or difficulty. 


Is not this a simple scheme, and yet, as I before 
remarked, productive of vast results? Who can cal- 
culate them? One of your countrymen declared,— 
that, appealing as it docs to the higher intellectual 
powers, it is destined to place all nations, at no very 
distant period, on a parallel as regards civilization, 
morality, and those things which alone form the true 
foundation of human happiness; it will call forth 
from the hidden archives of learning and philosophy 


science, until the whole world will be flooded with a 
georgeous blaze of intellectual lightand glory. Then 
will ail national and political prejudices be melted 
down into one confluent mass, and we shall have an 
unity of government, of laws, and of religion, a har- 
monious commonwea!th, whose ensign shall be know!l- 
edge, and whose motto shall be peace. 


I wish that I had time to give you an accountof the 
success which attended the introduction of this 
scheme in Europe, for it would convinoe you of its 
utility and practicability. 

Almost every nation adopted it. Thousands of 
volumes were brought from darkness to enrich the 
libraries of other lands, and new and hitherto unsus- 

cted sources of historica! truth were discovered.— 

mperors, Kings, Cardinals, the literati and the cler- 
gy, Seat me the most honorable and flattering testis 





things adventitious to the more complete progress of 
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monials of their approbation, and after laboring dili- 
ently for twelve years, I had the proud satisfaction 
of seeing my plans triumphantly successful. 


But there was another vast continent where my 
system was as yet unknown. A land which possessed 
not antique works, but was rich in objects of natural 
history. There too was a republic, whose laws were 
anxiously sought after by the jurists of Europe, and 
whese citizens would doubtless be happy to receive 
those of the old world in exchange for them. I was 
anxious to see them advance and take an independent 

lace in the republic of letters, as they had assumed 
a distinct nationality—sending forth to all quarters 
of the earth proofs of their talent, and making uni- 
versally known the peculiarity of their political in- 
stitutions, as wellas the social advancement of their 
intellectual worth. 

To accomplish this self imposed task, I left my na- 
tive home, and in September, 1839, landed at New 
York. My first sentiments were those of despair,for 
I found no public institutions, like our own, open free 
to the public, and therefore no means of laying the 
treasures which I proposed to bring into the United 
States, before the people. But when I conversed 
with the citizeus; when I found myself hailed with 
acclamation; ai:d the good and the great, the gifted 
and the wise, without reference to religious or politi- 
cal distinctions came to the aid of my scheme, I 
found my heart lit up with joy and hope, for I saw 
that whatseed I might sow, in my humble manner, 
would not fall upon barren ground, and I awaited 
the harvest. 


My mission was no sooner known, than J had 
crowds of listeners. Both houses of congress, in the 
midst of a most agitated session, passed a law ap- 
proving my scheme. While every member, without 
a single exception, appended his signature to a 
document previously signed by the president and 
his cabinet, enlisting themselves in my cause, and 
pledging themselves to do all in their power to 
contribute to its success. Here you will see the 
names of men from the snow-clad hills of the north 
—the sunny glades of the south—the rock-bound 
coast of the Atlantic—and the solitudes of the 
far west, laying aside sectional feelings and party 
ties, to meet upon neutral ground. John Quincy 
Adams and Martin Van Buren, Clay and Benton, 
Webster, Paulding, Preston, Forsyth, Crittenden, 
Bell, Spencer, and other distinguished men, stopped 
in the midst of their angry discussions and ephemeral 
conflicts, to attend to an object of a higher and more 
permanent nature, for it involved the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of their nation, yes, my 
friends, after all, the real and physical good of man, 
the propagation of science—the arts—industry—re- 
ligion—union—peace—prosperity—nay, that liberty 
which is so dear to all Americans. 

Nor was the approval of the magnates of the land 
all that I had to cheer me on. I was invited to lay 
my plan before several state governments, and those 
of Louisiana, Maine, and New York, approved it by 
legislative enactments. President Quincy left the 
shades of Harvard to advocate its claims—-Dr. Wain- 
wright forsook his study to show his fellow citizens 
its merits—Latrobe plead in its favor at Baltimore, 
—Dr. Chapman prescribed it to the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia— Governor Kent recommended it in 
Maine. Ina word the most distinguished citizens, 
wherever I went, lent me a helping hand. 


Let me here too thank Messrs. Sparks, Quincy, 
Duponceau, Davis, Worcester, Mann, Force, Webb, 
Stone, Verplanck, McMahon, Kennedy, and other 
authors, who presented me with their works—they 
will hereafter see how I appropriated them. Let me 
thank the editors of the North American Review, 
and of many other periodicals and papers, for the 
sets and specim-ns which they kindly sent me, and 
which form a collection that excites the astonishment 
and admiration of all who see it. Nor should I for- 
get those generous artists, Sully, Chapman, Weir, 
Morse, Durand, Ingham, Ejdmonds, Philips, Cole, 
Harvey, Mount, Oakley, Bennet, Agate and others, 
who gave me specimens of their talents, and Rawdon, 
Wright and Hatch, Danford, Undérwood and Picker- 
ing, whose skill in engraving several plates they pre- 
sented to me has excited the admiration of Paris;— 
by their liberality I have been able to prepare an 
American album,now in the publisher’s hands, which 
will show an advanced state of the fine arts in that 
country which few here are aware of, and will raise 
it in the estimation of the world. 


With all these, amounting to upwards of 1,800 
volumes of books, 500 engravings, 250 original draw- 
ings, many specimens of natural history and miner- 
alogy (among them a piece of native iron weighing 
2,000 ibs.) and several interesting relics of the abori- 
gines, I left in June 1841, for France, having re- 





after whatI have narrated, that I carried with me a 
grateful sense of the kindness with which Thad been 
received, and an exalted opinion of the intelligence 
and virtue of the American nation. 


I returned—I had much to perform. I[ had to show 
the people of France what steps America had taken; 
and to give them the books, maps, documents, objects 
of natural history etc. entrusted to my care, to which 
I added a great number that were presented to me 
individually, giving to each libragy those works most 
valuable to its peculiar government. I distributed 
them among the nine ministerial bureaux, the legis- 
lative chambers, the city of Paris, the academy of 
selences, the academy of moral and political scien- 
ces, the museum of natural history, the royal school 
of mines, and other public institutions. They were 
in every instance thankfully received, and letters 
were not only addressed to me by the proper author- | 
ities, expressing a desire to see a system of exchange , 
established on a permanent basis; but many hundred | 








asa slight token of my gratitude, a large model of 
that famous man of war, “la ville de Paris,” of 120 

guns, which was sent by Louis the 16th, in. 1782, to. 
help the people of the United States in the achieve- 

ment of their revolutionary struggle; and was lost in 

an engagement between admiral Rodney and the 

count de Grasse, her commander, on. the 12th of 

August of the same year. This magnificent mode] 

having been in my possession for tne last 27 years, 

had become somewhat injured by time and travelling, 

and finding that there were no workmen in Paris ca- 

pable of repairing it but those employed by govern- 

ment, I asked their aid from the civil -list who, 

learning my intention of presenting it to the United 

States, immediately ordered M. Lebas, the celebra- 

ted-marine engineer, to have it putin complete re- 

pair at the expense of government. 


Many French authors have, as did those of Ameri- 
ca, given me the fruits of their mind to be transayit- 
ted to the United States; and several societies have 


books (mostly rare and valuable works) have already | promised their papers and works. 


crossed the Atlantic. I will enumerate some of thein, 
all sent, remember, in exchange for a few duplicate 
copies of state and national laws and reports, which 
were of no use at home. 


The two chambers adopted a similar resolution to 
that passed by congress in 1840, providing for a per- 
manent interchange of documents, not only with 
congress, but with several states, and appropriating 
3,000 fr. to cover the expense of binding. They have 
already sent 340 volumes to enrich the library of the 
capitol. 

The municipal council of the city of Paris adopted 
a similar measure, and five complete collections of 


I found, too, amongst the French printers that syn - 
pathy which was extended towards me by their 
brethren in America. The most distinguished of 
them have kindly placed their presses at my disposal 
and [ consider it a duty to express, on this occasion, 
my grateful acknowledgements tothe followiny gen- 
tlemen: the late M. Craplet, MM. Bethune and Pion, 
Didot brothers, and Vinchon, who have at their own 
expense, generously printed all the necessary docu- 
ments to aid in the propogation and appreciation of 
my system of intellectual union of nations. 

Numbers ef scientific and literary societics have 
assembled for the purpose of encouraging my efforts; 





their documeuts and historica) works are now in the 
binders’ hands, destined for the state of Maine, and 
the cities of New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

The minister of war has sent to the library of con- 
gress a rare collection of the maps published by his 
department. 


The minister of the navy has fowarded those offi- 
cial maps and accounts of voyages made by French 
expeditions, that have been published by his depart- 
ment, together with the rare and valuable work of 
Mr. Lebas on the Obelisk of Luxor, copies of which 
have also been sent to the state of Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Michigan, and New York. 


The minister of the interior has sont a great ma- 
ny books and public documents published by his de- 
partment to the states of Michizan, Louisiana, and 
Missouri. 

The minister of public instruction has presented 
to congress, a precious work, in 29 quarto volumes, 
entitled “documents inedits de lhistuire de France,” 
which has been compiled from the state papers after 
a most careful and rigid research. Iiis exceilency 
has likewise informed me that he was ready to trans- 
mit to any states, | would point out,all the documents 
on public education published by his department. 

The minister of commerce has given to congress, 
and the states of Maine, New York, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, a most precious collection of docu- 
ments concerning the statistics, agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and other branches of industry 
in France, collected and published by his department. 


The minister of finance forwarded all the docu- 
ments published by his department (which give a 
complete account oi the monetary affairs of France) 
to congress, and the states of Michigan, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, and New York. 


The minister of justice has presented the supreme 
court of the United States with ‘Le Bulletin des 


Lois,” a work by the government, in 160 volumes. 


He has also sent to the supreme courts of Louisiana, 
Missouri, New York, and Peunsylvauia all the crimi- 
nal and civil statistics of the courts of France up to 
the present time. 

The minister of foreign affairs lias, I believe, sent 
some valuable presents to America, but as they went 
through the medium of the embassy, I cannet state 
what they were. 


The royal school of mines has sent the state of | 
Missouri a collection of works on mineralogy, zovfo- | 


go, etc., together with two models in relief of Mount 


Etna and Vesuvius, executed by the celebrated geo- | 


logists, Ely de Beaumont and Dutrenoys. 

The directors of the museum of natural history 
have applied to the minister of public instruction for 
several copies of ‘Archives du museum,” uw inost 
valuable work, iljustrated with colored engravings, 
to be forwarded to the states of Louisiana and Mass:- 
chusetts. 

‘The academy of moral and political sciences trans- 
mitted to the state of Massachusetts, a complete set 
of its memoirs. 

The kindness with which I was reecived in the 





mained many months longer than [had originally in- 
tended, at a great personal sacrifice. Need | add, 


United States, prompted me to tender to congress, 


and,to sum up all, more than 2,090 volumes, have 
already crossed or will soon cross the Atlantic, and a 
general sympathy is universally awakened. 


T , : 
Ig iot this, ladies and gent!eme”, a good commence» 


ment? Does it not show what immense benefil; 
both of our countries will derive from literary ex- 
changes? 

As for me, ladies and gentlemen, I shall ever con- 
zratulate myself on having been a humble contribu- 
tor to the creation and consolidation of this syttein of 
literary exchanges, and entertain in the inmost re- 
cesses of my heart, the most profound sentiments of 
joy and gratitude forthe sympatby [have met witi 
among Americans on both sides of the Atlantic. 

(The following paragraph is a translation of Mr. Vat- 
temare’s concluding remarks which were addressed in 
French to the president and members of the royal Athen- 
cum. ) 

I cannot terminate without expressing to the dir- 
‘ectors of the Athenee royale my gratitude for their 
, kindness with which they granted ine the use of thcir 
‘rooms for this occasion, and also for the mark of 
isympathy they gave my American friends by their 
/presence. This reunion, which we all consider asa 
| family festival, for the purpose of laying the corner 
stone of a temple to be dedicated to the intellectual 
| peace and union of nations, will, | hope, serve to 
idraw tighter those cords of fraternal love which have 
so long united France and the United States. May 
it also, gentlemen, be the cause of uniting your labors 
to those of the American scientific establishments, 
‘and may the light which will spread from it form an 
immense blaze, which enlightening the universe with 
a spirit of christian charity will dissipate the darkness 
of national prejudices and show mankind, that. being 
{children of the same father, we ought, in accordance 


i with the designs of Providence, each to contribute his 


ieee to the grand fund of public utility. 


| The comte Caste crane, president of the royal Athen- 
gum replied, and expressed his happiness thus to be 
}enabled in his own name. and on behalf of his co!- 
leagues, to congratulate Mr. Vattemare upon the as- 
tonishing success which had crowned his efforts.-— 
| He was glad tosee the citizens of different countries, 
| thus united to pay a just tribute to one who had done 
;so much for both France and America, and hoped 
‘that the literary acquaintance, thus suspiciously com- 
_menced, would ultimately end in an intimate -intel- 
, lectual union. 
Mr. Grape, one of the rice presidents of the Athene- 
jum, ina warm and eloquent address, after compli- 
menting Mr. Vattemare upon his success, drew a ra- 
pid picture of the almost uninterrupted good-will 
that has ever existed between France and the United 
States, and hailed the project of literary exchanges 
| as one calculated todraw still tighter the bonds of 
itriendship. He spoke of the important effects which 
the United States revolution had produced through- 
out the world, and terminated by rejoicing at being 
able to declare his admiration of that republic before 
a meeting of her citizens. 

Mr. Jullien de Paris, founder of the Rerue Ency- 
clopedique, declared hig admiration for the courage 
und perseverance with which Mr. Vattemare had 
carried his plans into execu ion. 
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He had watched him with interest for years, and 
washuppy to see that he was about to be rewarded 
for all his toil, by seeing the adoption of a scheme 
cateulated to benefit all—to hurt none; to give all the 
citizens of the world an opportunity of knowing the 
others. , 

Mr. Hipreav, secretary of the French Atheneum, ap- 
preciated the important results whieh must necessa- 
riiy arise from Mr. Vattemare’s scheme, so soon as 
it be formally adopted by the United States govern- 
ment. Marching as they do with regular steps along 


the way of civilization, all nations have much to gain | 


hy the exchange of their intellectual products with 
the others. Once well acquainted with each other, 
the thousand national prejudices which now prevail 
would melt away like the morning clouds, and the 
sun of universal peace and good will rise with all its 
glory. After speaking of the time when the illus- 
trious Franklin was an active member of the French 
Atheneum, and dwelling on the friendship which 
had since existed betwcen Franceand the U. States, 
Mr. Hippeau concluded by congratulating the Amer- 
icans present upon their native land, a country whose 
institutions, and above all, the domestic virtues and 
high morality of her daughters present a worthy ex- 
ample to al] the other nations of the world. 

Mr. Van Zandt begged leave to present the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions which were unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Whereas this meeting have listened with great sa- 
tisfaction to a report made by Mr. Alexandre Vatte- 
mare of his recent labors for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a system of literary exchanges between 
France and the United States, and have also seen do- 
cuments which show that in return for what he 
brought from Ameriea he has received:—from the 
Chamber of Peers 129volumes; the Chamber of De- 
puties 220, the city of Paris 200, the minister of jus- | 
tice 225. the minister of finance 112, the minister of 
commerce 60, the minister of war 50 valuable maps, 
the minister of the marine (secretary of the navy) | 
50 charts maps, etc., the minister of the interior 100 | 
volumes, the minister of public instruction 29, the 
academy of political sciences 5, the museum of na- 
tural history 10, the royal school of Mines 23, and | 
from various authors 550, making 2,518 volumes.— 
‘The greater part of these works are in quarto, and 
are the more valuable as they are printed by order | 
of government, and notto be purchased. ‘They have 
heen sent to the congress of the U. States—to the 
stuies of New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsy|- 
vania, Maryland, Missouri, Louisiana—and to the 
cities of Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, New York 
and Washington. 


Be it further resolved, That Mr. Alexandre Vatte- 
mare has fulfilled the mission which he took upon 
himself at the request of many citizens of the U. S. 
with zeal and intelligence. 

Resolved, That through his efforts and by a proper 
distribution of which he has made of books, maps, 
documents, etc., which he received from the state 
governments, and our citizens, our country has re- 
ceived a large number of valuable works, calculated 
to enrich her libraries and instruct her sons.. 

Resolved, That in order to promote the study of 
political sciences, to aid in the improvement of liter- 
ature and the fine arts, and for the propogation of 
knowledge in America:—and that the United States 
may be properly known and appreciated abroad by 
the distribution of its laws, literature, and statistics; 
—ai.don the general advancement of civilization and 
humanity, the sysiemeof literary exchanges between 
France and the United States ought to be permanently 
established. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting this 
can only be effected by appointment of an agent by 
ihe general government, (who can also act for states, 
corporations and societies,) to reside in Paris, with 
power toconduct literary exchanges between France 
and America. 

Resolved, ‘That Mr. Alexandre Vattemare, the 
founder of the scheme, who has labored so unceas- 
ingly to carry into effect and has rendered such im- 
portant services to the United States, is the proper | 
person to receive the said appointment. And that | 
we recommend all bodies desirous to enjoy the fruits | 





ries, and that as their gifts have been forwarded 
through Mr. Vattemare, he be requested to transmit 
thei with a copy of this resolution. 

On motion of W. H. Finch, it was Resolved, That 
the thanks of this meeting be presented to Messrs. 
Craplet, Bethune, and Plon, Didot brothers, and Vin- 
chon, who have gratuitously printed Mr. Vattemare’s 
documents. ° 

On motion of Benj. P. Poore, it was Resolved, That 
the thanks of this meeting be presented to the civil 
list of France for their generous appropriation to re- 
pair the model of the Ville de Faris, which Mr. 
Vattemare intends presenting to the American goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. S. E. Low, one of directors of the American 
Atheneum, made a few happy remarks, thanking the 
members of the French Atheneum for the interest 
they had displayed by placing their rooms at Mr. 
Vattemare’s disposal, and attending the meeting. 


A young Moldavian who was present,described the 
benighted state of his native land, and in a brief dis- 
course, pointed out the benefits which would naturally 
arise from the adoption of Mr. V’s. scheme, after 
which Mr. B. P. Poore addressed the meeting for a 
few moments, thanking those French gentlemen who 
had spoken, for the good feeling they had displayed 
towards the United States, and expressing his de- 
sire that the two nations might ever be on friendly 
terms. 

Mr. Brown introduced the following resolution, 
which was passed. 

Resolved, That copies of the proceedings of this 
| meeting be sent to the president of the United States, 
| with a request that he will lay the same before con- 
gress; and to the governors of the several states who 
| are requested to present the same to their legisla- 
tures. After which, on motion, the meeting adjourn- 
ed, sine die. NATHANIEL NILES, President. 

Bens. P. Poors, Secretary. 








ES* «~aBLISHMENT OF A TRADE IN AME- 
RICAN COAL WITH EUROPE. 








BY RICHARD C. TAYLOR. 


Notes suggested by a perusal of the Hon.C. J. Inger- 
soll’s recent letter on a project for supplying Ku- 
rope with Pennsylvania Anthracite. 

** They have no coal in France, except some small 
quantities imported from Belgium, and that 
Bituminous, which the French do not like.— 
There are coal beds in parts of France, but 
not used. The French have facilities for man- 
ufactures equal, if not superior to the Englsh. 
But they want fuel.” 

Coal in France. There are forty-six distinct coal 
basins in France; of which two alone employed thirty- 
two thousand workmen, in 1836. In the districts of 
the Loire and the Nord, the extent covered by the 
several establishments at work, is 42,038 English 
acres. ‘The quantity of coal furnished by the coal 
fields of France 1s annually increasing, and that at 
an enormous rate; having quadrupled in about twenty 
years. There are now about three mil.ions and half 
of tons of coal annually raised there, and the quan- 
ty imported is upwards of one million and a quarter 
more. In round numbers at this moment there are 
about five millions of tons consumed in France.— 
This, therefore, is in the ratio of one ton of coal to 
6 8 10 persons, in the aggregate French population. 
We may mention, in this place, that the ratio of all 
descriptions of coal raised and consumed within the 


| U. States at the present time, is one ton to five per- 


sons. In Great Britain the quantity raised is some- 
what more than one ton to each person. 


That which is imported into France is understood 
to be free uf all duty. 

There are three thousand manufacturing establish- 
ments in France dependent upon its coal, which also 
furnishes employment in its production for sixty thou- 
sand laborers more. 

In the year 1788, the total produce of the French 
mines was only 225,000 tons. 

Fifty years after, in 1838, the mines yielded 3,228.- 
000 tons, being an increase of fourteen hundred per 


of his scheme, to empower him lo act as their auth-)} cent. ‘Thus has France augmented her supplies, to 


orized agent. 

Reselred, That the thacks of this meeting, in be- 
half of the citizens of the United States, be present- 
ed to Mr. Alexandre Vattemare, who without any 
desire of reward (other than the approval of every 
yood citizen) has by devoting his active energies for 
the last two years, to the great detriment of his pri- 
vate afluirs, greatly enriched the libraries of our coun- 
try. 

‘On motion of J. W. Cochran, it was Resolved, That 
this meeting in the name of their countrymen, re- 
turn thanks to these public and private individua!s 


|meet the increased demand, consequent upon her 


domestic improvements, and the extension ef her 
manufactures. France, too, has abundance in re- 
serve, to be produced whenever it may suit her 
purposes. How then can it be said, “France has no 
coal?” 

“Is it not worth at least a cheap experiment 
whether coal cannot be introduced into more 
extensive use in various parts of Europe?” 

{n order to ascertain the possibility of establish- 
ing a profitable coal trade between America and 
France, we must have recourse to the essential pre- 





who have generously given books to American libra- | 


liminary data. 
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And first—as to the prices of the coal at the French 
mines. 

At the present moment complete official returns 
oe not at hand later than 1838-9. Those are as fol- 
ows: 
Coal of all descriptions, viz: bituminous, 

anthracite and lignite or Bovey coal, ave- 

rage price where produced or mined, per 

ton, $2 72 
Average price of the same coal at the place 


where consumed, in all France per ton, $6 07 
In 1836, the prices returned from 157 of the 

principal mines was, per ton, $1 84 
In 1841, the great manufacturing city and 

port of Nantes was supplied with coal from 

the interior for, per ton, $4 61 


In the same year a large company, in the district 
of the Lorre Inferieur, offered to contract to sup- 
ply coal to the same city for §2 28 per ton at the 
mine, and $2 40 for transportation, making at Nantes 
‘ $4 68 per ton. 
At Monziel, in 1841, cost of the coal 

at the mine, $2 40, or delivered 20 

miles, $3 75 per ton, 

The official returns, which have been made public, 
relating to the French coal trade, give a further in- 
sight into this matter. 


The prices of bituminous coal, at the mines, 


throughout all France, were at the period annexed 
as follows, per ton: 


In 1816 $2 03 American currency 
1826 2 05 do. do. 
1836 2 00 do. do. 
1841 228 District of Loire. 


This table, therefore, sufficiently informs us of 
what was indispensable to our calculation—the prices 
of French coal delivered at the mines. We may com- 
pare them, at our leisure, with those of- Pennsylvania, 
at the same periods of time. 


Imported Coal. In France, of late years, the de- 
mand for this combustible, for manufacturing and 
domestic purposes, has been more rapid than could 
be met by the mines in operation. For awhile ithas 
been found cheaper to purchase than to mine, in the 
interior. 


France imported, m the year 1788, 
From England, 
From Belgium, 


184,773 tonsa. 
51,319 tons. 


236,092 





Total, 


In the year 1839, France imported 
From England, 
From Belgium, 
From the Basin of Saarbruck, Rhe- 


340,300 
740,800 





nish Prussia, 156,300 

In all 1,237,400 tons. 
In 1840 1,197,500 
1841 1,510,000 


Anthracite in France. Let it not be assumed that 
there is no anthracite in France. Although it does 
not exist in the same relative proportions to the bi- 
tuminous coal as it does in the United States, or lre- 
land, or South Wales, yet it is well known in France, 
and is held in growing estimation. The quantity of 
this excellent fuel is not sufficient to ensure an ex- 
tensive consumption, in preference to the bituminous 
varieties. 

In 1836, there were forty mines of anthracite in 
operation in that country, and now they are more 
numerous. ‘The beds are thick, in some instances 
above thirty-three feet; and the amount raised is an- 
nually increasing. Fourteen out of the 46 coal 
basins are now known to contain anthracite beds; 
the average price being $2 85 per ton, of both kinds 
of coal. 

Previously to that year the price at the mines was 
96 cts. $1 30 and §2 00 per ton 

In 1836 it was nearly 250 do. 
the demand having been greater for manufacturing 
purposes. It is certainly one proof of the estimation 
in which this useful mineral is held in France, that, 
while the amount of bituminous coal, which vas 
raised between 18]6 and 1838, increased fourfold; the 
anthracite mined within the same period increased 
fourteen fold in amount, and twenty-one fold in ag- 
gregate money value. 

During this time, the average price, per ton, atthe 
mines or places of production, of all the anthracite 
received in France, was 


In 1816, $1 67 per ton. 
1o2b6, 1 90 on 
1836, 2 45 as 
1338, 2 72 6 


_At which last date, the average price of anthra- 
cite at the place of consumption, was $6 07 per 
ton. 
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Coal in other countries of Eurape. As regards the 
capacity of other Zuropean countries to supply the 
manufacturing nations, in proportion to the demard, 
we have little space for detail, further than that we 
know that the production of coal augments in all.— 
Some of them have coal to spare to their neighbors. 
The increased manufacturing business of one region, 
creates a demand in another for the raw material; 
while some of these find it to their interest to buy 
imported coal for the present, until their system of 
rail roads and other means of internal communica- 
tion, how in progress, shall be matured. There being 
at this moment 1200 miles of rail road- projected in 
France, and to be finished in ]852—while the German 
states have commenced a system of 2800 miles of rail, 
roads. Thus we find, by en official return, that the 
coal mines of Prussia, produced 
In 1839, 2,856,601 English tons 
d to spare 








*Rhenish Prussia ha 


to France, in 1840, 156,300 és 6 
Also to Germany a large amount not 
returned 
Belgium had to spare to France from 
her own home consumption in 
1840, 740,000 . “ 
France sold to Belgium, 26,3 °0 e ad 
Great Britain had to spare, large coal, 
in 1840, 1,606 313 a . 


Besides small coal not included in the returns. 

In Belgium, the prices of coal have varied accord: 
ing to the proximity of the mines to manufacturing 
districts, and of late years has received a great im- 
pulse, from the rapid augmentation of manufacturing 
establishments at home and around her. These prices, 
in the year 1836, averaged from $1 50 tc $2 66 per 
ton. Since that year, they have advanced to $2 28 
and $3 50. There are now no duties levied on coal 
received into Belgium for these purposes from Great 
Britain. 

“There are only two obstacles in the way of 
our sending anthracite coal from Philadel- 
phia to Havre. One of these is the French 
impost.” 


French wmport duttes. 


In 1778, the French 
import duty was 
fixed at 

In 1813 to 1834, in- 
cre ased to 

In 1837, half a frank 
per 100 kilogram. 
mes of 222 Ibs. 

Since 1837, the im- 
port duties are 
equalised with 
those of the En 
glish, or 





On British cvals. 
Per ton. 
6s. 1]d.— $1.66. 


is 9 


On Belgian coals. 





Per ton. 
10s. 1d.—$2.46 


$2.33; 2 9 66. 


about $1.00 








2 0 48 


Still later, it is understood, from the increased re- 
quirements of France for coal, there are no duties 
imposed on British coals imported for the service of 
the manufactories. The same policy is extended to 
Belgium; who, although she buys from England, sells 
to France. These imports from Belgium, like those 





The great bulk of the Newport coal, however, 
then, and probably now supplied the whole southern 
part of [reland, in every port, from Limerick on the 
west to Wexford on the north. It also supplied the 
southwestern coast of England, from Bristol on the 
north to Exeter on the south; paying a local duty, 
coastwise, of Is 6d. or $0 36 per ton. In 1838, the 
freight to both these coasts was 63. 0d., or $1 45 per 
ton; while its cost price at Newport was §2 00 per 
ton:==$3 45. In the present year, 18 this New- 
port or Monmouthshire coal, has been delivered re- 
gularly in Cornwall, for the use of the mining es- 
tablishments in that quarter, for the sum of 12s., 
which is, in American currency, 42 99. This may 
be seen in the weekly returns of prices, in the Mining 
Journal. ' 


millions of tons of coal. In 1842 common coal was 
shipped at Swansea for $1 32, and best selected coal 
for steam purposes at $2 16 per ton. At the same 
time, White Haven bituminous coal was sold in Dub- 
lin for $3 12. 

As regards anthracite, a fue] not yet employed out 
of the immediate vicinity of the region, for domes- 
tic purposes, only lately discovered to be applicable 
to iron making, it has at no time been much in re- 
quest in the London market; there is very little com- 
petition, and but little ever in the market. It has 
commonly brought from 50 to 75 cents per ton 
more than the average bituminous coals. Welsh stone 
coal generally commands $5 90 and $5 25 in the 
Thames. 

A recent article on this important coal field, says 
that “it is not even yet opened.” Reverting to the 
price at which this stone coal could be delivered in 
the French ports, in case it were thought advisable 
by England to permit an extensive export trade to 
be carried on, it is probable that it would not exceed 
$3 50, exclusive of export duties, if any should be 
imposed. 

‘English coal has lately been subjected toa hea- 
vy export duty; so that it is almost impossible 
to introduce it into France.” 

English export duties. ‘The English duties on coal 
of all kinds, exported, used for many years to be, in 
foreign ships. 
per chaldron. per ton. 

17s. 6d. sterl. ? equal to $3 18 
or $4 24 § 
Small coalorculm. 4 6 do, 1 09 
In 1831, the duties were altered to 10s. per ton on 
both, 2 42 payable by foreign shipping, but duty 
free in British vessels. 
In 1834, the tariff was revised, and the export du- 


For large coal, 


fixed as follows: 


In Br. vessels. | In For. vessels. 





Per ton. Per ton. 
For large coals, 33. 4d.— $0 80 | 6s. SU.—$1 62 
For Culm and small 
coals, 2 0— 4814 0- 96 








Between 1834 and 1842, the tarilf was modified | 


so as to exempt all British vessels, engaged in export 








of England, are annnally increasing. In 1813 they 
were 90,000 tons, and in 1839 were 740,800 tons of 
coal. 
British import duties.—On coals 
In 1787, 16s. 10d —47.47 per ton. 


1819, 2 8 64 cs 
1834, 2 0 ae f 

> ‘e 24 ‘ oreign. 
1842 0 6 12 «& colonial. 


‘‘Our stone coal might be delivered at Havre for 
eight dollars a ton.” 

Doubtful. But would the Havre merchants pay 
the Pennsylvania shipper eight dollars a ton, to say 
nothing of the import duty, when they could get it 
for much less from Ireland, and for half that price, 
from the Welsh ports? 

Stone coal has never been higher than $2 00 per 
ton on board collier vessels at Neath, Swansea, Kid- 
welly, Lanelly, Loughor, Cardiff, Porth Cawl, ‘Ten- 
by, Milford Haven, St. Brides’ Bay, and probably 
Newport. From all these ports, except the latter, 
is shipped anthracite. From Newport is shipped the 
semi-bituminous variety of coal; not much unlike 
our Stony Creek cual, and that of Round top moun- 
tain in Pennsylvania: a quality which shows by 
analysis, an intermediate and very variable stage be- 
tween pure anthracite and fat bituminous coal; cir- 
cumstances extremely favorable to its employment 
in numerous ways. it has seldom been shipped at 
Newport at a higher price than 8s. 6d. sterling, or 
$2 04 per ton. In 1830 the freight to London from 
the Bristol Channel, a circuitous voyage much lon- 
ger than to a French port, used to be 14 shillings, 
or $3 34, making $5 40 in the Thames; but it 
has been lower since that time. That same year, 


Schuylkill coal was retailed at double that price in 
New York. 


— 


trade, from duty;—consequently, for eight years at 
least, the only duties chargeable were those on the fo- 
reign shipping. 

In 1842, by the regulations of the last act of par- 
liament, which revised the previous tariff, a still fur- 
ther reduction took place in the coal duties, viz: 

For large coal, 2s., equal to 48 cents, exported in 
British vessels to foreign countries. 

Culm and small coal, screened through a riddle, 
whose bars are not more than + of an inch asunder, 
1s. equal to 24 cts., exported in British vessels to fo- 
reign countries. ; 

Hence it will be seen that in every revision of the 
tariff, both of imports and exports, of Eygland as 
well as of France, as regards coal, there has been 
uniformly a reduction of duiies, for the Jast fifty-six 
years, at least. The favorable influen-e, which this 
liberal policy exercised between the two countries, 
is manifested by the augmentation of the French 


imports on the one hand, and the inercased em- | 


ate * 7 Trp ; . } y** } P 7), » } ° 
ployment of British tonnage, ip that branch of trade. | ihe press and by many intelligent people, that anthra- 


on the other; us the following figures wiil best de- 
monstrate: 
Tons. 
Averaze of the twenty years’ importation 
of English coal into France, 1814 to 
1834, 
Number of tons imported from Great Bii- 
taim in 1834, into France 48,090 
Also, increased to, in 1340, 394,000 
Total exportation of British cooal in 1828, 355,800 
Do. do. do. in 1340, 1,606,313 


30,000 


The reader will hence be able to judge how far 


the assertion at the head cof this paragraph is sus- 
tained. 





as thirty years ago the combined English export 
and the French import duties, amecunted ty no less 


From the Welsh ports, are anuually shipped two | 


ties, to any place not being a British possessiun, were ! 


In reverse of this, he will see that, where- | 


TRA PSa 
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than $6 57 per ton, the whole amount now is only 
48 cents per ton for large coal, or 34 cents for smali 
coal, 

That correct statistical information is not always 
readily altamaLle, even where it has been most in- 
dustriously souzht for, we have frequent evidence; 
and the fact is felt by the sincerest advocates for ac- 
curacy in details. Thus we occasionally remark very 
extraordinary statements given to the world. 

For instatice, some time ago, a newspaper oi con- 
siderable cireulation and respectability in Pennsyl- 
vania, contained a leading article, headed, “The 
American Coal Trade;—its want of protection.°\— 
This article contained the following passage:—“We 
impose the trifling (import duty of $1 63 pea ton on 
foreign coal. Great Britain, on the other hand, im- 
posses a duty of upwards of seven dollars per ton on fo- 
reign coal, and thus protects her own coal trade, by 
mating the foreign article equivalent to being con- 
traband.” This assertion is in singuiar harmony 
with the se:itence previously quoted at the head of 
this division of our subject. Yet the case really stood 
thus: 

By the American tariff of 1842, the duty on foreign 
coals imported into the United States was fixed at 
$1 75 per ton. 

By the Engiish tariff of 1842 the duties on foreizn 
coal imported into England 24 cts. per ton. 

Do. from the colonies, 2ets. do. 

“JT am persuaded that American coal, &e., may 
be disposed of in much Jarger quantities than 
at present, by turning our attention to the na- 
tions of Continental Europe.” 

A considerable mass of facts, these essential cle- 
ments in determining the feasibility. of this, or any 
other undertaking, has been condensed into the fore- 
‘going pages. Admitting their general accuracy—tor 
if the data be untrue, all ealculation is alike firtile 
and deceptive,—it is in the power of any one tojudgs 
for himself in the matter, and to arrive ata reasona: 
ible conclusion. The question is an extremely mte- 
| resting one, especially to every Pennsylvanian; every 
| American; nor is that interest alone confiacd to this 
'quarter of the globe. 





| France ranking high among the great manufa-- 
turing nations of the earth, has a rapidly inereasin ¢ 
‘demand for cual. Her mines yield her an annualiy 
‘augmenting supply; while, at the same time, she is, 
for a time, compelled to resort to her neighbors.— 
| From them she receives large and equally increasing 
_importations. These are derived from the three great 
|countries which have coal to spare, namely, frova 
| Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, and Gveat Britain; as our 
iqibles have shown. 

| Itas not presumptuous or unjust to say that Ame- 
'rica will not soon be inacondition toenter into com- - 


| petition, either with these three countries, or with 


(any others in Europe; nor will she be capable, com- 

mercially speaking, of supplying other parts of 
‘northern Europe. On this subject it was said,a 
year or two ago, that “a great rivalry now prevails, 
|in foreign markets, between the English, the Bel- 
|gian, and the Prussian coal. Coals ere, in these 
countries, brought to bank, at «u cost equally mode- 
rate. In one important respect England has certain- 
ly the advantage over other countries, inasmuch 
as the greatest part of her coal lies close to the sea 
shore.” 


Pursuing this inquiry, therefore, we have calmly 
to look to what may be probabilities in favor of, or 
the obstacles that will operate against, the estab- 
lishment of a European American Coal trade. The 
, obstacles to be encountered in this trade, and to be 
isurmounted in the event of success, now and at all 
times hereafter, are the vast amount of coal in Eu- 
'rope, as yet untouched, but availab!e at any moment, 
| when needed; particularly in South Wales and in fre- 
land; the contiguity of those coal regions or countries 
'to the seaboard; and their convenient proximity to the 
| markgts. 








| The time is not very remote since the fact was re- 
ceived with ineredulity, ond even denied publicly by 


‘cite really cxisted, in any quantity, in Great Britain, 
;oc in any part of Europe. The circumstance that a 
.substance for which there was scarcely any demand, 
jand which from time immemorial, had been reject- 
(ed, or thought almost inapplicable to the useful pur- 
|poses of man, had attracted so little attention at 
|} home, readily accounts for the silence that had been 
It cer- 
tainly explains, reasonably enough, why most Ame- 
ricans should be as ignorant of the existence of au 
;enormous amount of anthracite in South Wales and 
/no small quantity in Ireland, as that Europeans aud 
leven Pennsylvanians themselves, were quile una- 

ware of the presence of vast accumulations of a si- 
| milar mineral, within their own borders, but a few 
years agu. 


|so long maimtained respecting it abroad. 
} 
| 
| 
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The prevalence, therefore, of such bodics of an- 
thracite, close to numerous scaports an! to the best 
contineatal markets, must, for ages to come, consti- 
tute an insurmountable ohstacle to successful trade 
in similar productions, which happen to be situated 
much further inland, and whose places of shioment 
are three thousand miles more distant from the mar- 
ket. The important fact that there exists as larze, 
if not larger, amount of anthracite in the old world 
than the new, so far at least as we possess the means 
of comparing. is not without its value as an influen- 
tial element in a calculation of such a trade. [mn an 
economic view, conjoined with a comparison of faci- 
lities af production and transportation, these circum- 
stances will not be overlooked or undervalued by the 
practical merchant and exporter. By far the greater 
bulk of the coal in Ire\gnd consists of pure anthra- 
cite. It has been but partially opened; and in fact, 
until lately investigated, was but very little known. 
It occupies several prolonged basins, exclusively an- 
thracite, in five or six counties of Southern Treland. 
Devonshire, in England, has a small anthracite basin; 
but that of Wales is perhaps the most extensive in 
the world. 

There hare been many calculations as to the quan- 
tity of coal this basin contains. They vary from 


forty to fifty, and even sixty thousand millions of | 


ee eee, 





i anthracite be also readily approached, and all these 
are comparatively close to the European markets— 
the cost of mining being supposed to be similar on 
both sides the Atlantic, and all export and import 
duties the same in each case—surely it will be impos- 
sible to establish a profitable trade in coal between 
the United States and Europe. 
‘‘Let the legislature of Pennsylvania appro- 
priate from $3,000 to $5,000. With this small 
sum, let a competent agent buy a hundred tons 
of the best selected anthracite coal, a grate, 
and acoal stove.. The agent, with his coal, 
must go to France, and do his utmost, with the 
assistance of the minister, to explain, vindi- 
cate, and recommend it in every way. The 
minister is instructed to tell the people that this 
coal is as cheup as dirt in many parts of his 
own country, and that if the French will but 
consent to use it in theirs, it would be a vast 
improvement to their industry, comfort, health, 
and economy.” 
To the suggested mission for instructing Europeans 





in the art so well perfected in this country through) 


urged, unless by a rigid economist on this side. The’ 


information so much needed, and now proposed to 





all its various modes of application to the purposes 
of domestic economy, no possible objection can_ be } seen that she keeps pace with other countries in this 


Let her not send away from her shores these fruitful 
materials for her wealth and prosperity. Let her 
surround Philadelphia with establishments for con- 
verting the productions which Providence has be- 
stowed upon her so abundantly. Let her thus attract 
around her thousands of artizans, and encourage her 
home manufactures, and prepare the production of 
her industry for her own population, for her neigh- 
bors, and, in due time, for the remote regions of the 
earth. 

The writer commenced these notes, without an 
intention of intruding his name. They have, in the 
progress of the inquiry, accumulated so much that 
their parentage may perchance be demanded, or their 
design be. misrepresented. Heartily disliking ano- 
nyntous criticism—believing that truths, moral or 
mercantile, are soonest determined through the agen- 
cy of avowed, rather than of fictitious advocates, he 
appends his name to the foregoing. 

RICH’D C. TAYLOR. 

Philadelphia, Octcber, 1843. 


Nore—We have referred to Prussia as one of the 
great coal producing countries of Europe, but have 
failed to do her justice as to the amonnt. It will be 


branch of industry. In the twenty years preceding 
our last return—that for 1839—the quantity mined 


tons, estimated to supply the consumption of Great | be so laudably bestowed, deserves the grateful thanks increased 272 per cent. In the latter year the amount 
Britain for tvo or three thousand years. With the jof shippers of anthracite and owners of anthracite of coal raised was 2,442,632 tons, besides near 


exception of a district at the eastern end of this ba- 
sin, where the coal is partially bituminous, or semi- 


bituminous, and cuking coal} furnishing the fuel for | 


the well known tron manufactures, this great field is 
comparatively untouched and unopened. We have 
not known of any comparison being instituted, as to 
the relative magnitudes of the Welsh coal basin, and 
those existing in Pernsylyania. Itis of importance 


lands, throughout Europe. It will be the more as-' 
ceptable when accompanied with the assurance that | 
we Pennsylvanians have the trouble and costs upon | 
ourselves, while we throw the benefits into the hands | 
of our rivals. 

In conclusion—let these circumstances be carefully 
reviewed; making every fair allowance for uninten-| 
| tional contraction or expansion of the data we have 





1,000,000 tons of lignite or Bovey coal. This pro- 
portion is one ton of fuel to four persons. 162,169 
persons were suppcrted by this branch of industry, 
arising from 364 mines. The exports are chiefly to 
Holland, France, Rhenish Bavaria, and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 

The increased production ef anthracite in Penn- 
sylvania in the 20 years preceding 1843 is at the rate 


to this. {[t will be an unexpected fact, startling to | here collected together. The result, we think, will’ of 1910 per cent. 


many, that this single Welsh basin, with its nume- 


istill shew the utler impracticability of the project, on | 


The coal of France the 20 years from 1818 to 1838 


rous gradations and varieties of coal, contains three | any important scale; commendable as may be the in-' —396 per cent. 


times the superficial area of the principal anthracite 
coal basins of Pennsylvania, united: in tact, for aught 
any one knows to the contrary, at the present time, 
more than all the anthracite on the continent of North 
America. 

Let us examine the grounds on which this asser- 
tion is founded. ‘Lhere have been several estimates 
of the superficial contents of the Welsh basin; the 

_ lowest of these, we have seen, on the authority of 
an official report, estimates the area at 
768,000 acres. 
The highest considers the coal to ex- 


tend over a space of ” 


896,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions. 

These are usually classified in three principal 
fie'ds; but in reality, are all made up of several ba- 
sins, the particulars of which are not yet before the 
public. 

By a detailed statement published by Mr. S. B. 
Fisher, a district surveyor, extensively engaged in 
the anthracite regions, dated Putisville, March 29, 
1841, the area of the first or Pottsville fieid, contain- 
ing coal, exclusive of the external margiu of con- 
glomerate, is 
‘lhe second, or Shamokin Coal Ficld, 

and smaller basins adjacent, 

The third, or Wilkesbarre region, not 
reported on by Mr. Fishér, but com- 
puted to contain, in like manner, 


ce 


93,975 


75,525 “ 





Area of anthracite, 237,000 acres 





This form of comparison, it is obvious, is by no 
means conclusive; as we yet have to apply to it the 
test of the relative amount of coal ineach area. The 
quantity inthe Welsh basin has been estimated at 
forty or more thousand millions of tons, as was afore 
stated. The great number of the coal seams in the 
Pennsylvania series, and the remarkable thickness 
of several of them, wiil probably go far towards 
reducing the apparent inequality, through the medi- 
um of the superiicial areas only. What the exact 
ditierence-may be by this test, which, of course, is the 
ouly true one, we have not at hand the data for de- 
termining. 

Be this as it may, the real merits and the practi- 
«ability of a European cual trade, from this conti- 


“pent, resolves itself, like all practical commercial | 


~<juestions, into a matter of dollars and cents; to be 
-determinued Uy the cost and not by the opinions or 
ihe prejudices of auy. In a momentous question 
jike this, the ardour of the patriot weighs Out as a 
-jeather in the balance, against the interests of the 
merchant, 

if the mean distance of the American anthracites 
ibe 150 miles from the shipping ports, and if those 
;ports be three thousand miles trom the European 
‘ports of delivery; while, on the otier hand, ifthe ave- 
irage distance of adozen Welsh ports be only ten 


67,500 acres. | 


| tention of the worthy promoter. | 
| ‘That the domestic application of anthracite is infi- 
initely better understood in the United States than! 
in any part of Europe, no one can hesitate to ad-, 
‘mit, ‘That there is enough of anthracite in Penn-, 
sylvania to supply for a long time the demands of 
the northern countries of Europe, to whom a know- 
ledge of the proper method of employing it would 
be a real blessing, isa truth equally undeniable.— 
| We all know that there are mountains of rich iron) 
‘ore in Missouri, capable of supplying the Pennsyl- | 

vania furnaces for centuries. But we need it not. 
| We can dig it out of our own mountains cheaper 
| than Missouri can sell it to us; and we thereby em- 
‘ploy our own native industry. So also, unless the) 
‘data here presented fail to convince the most ar-, 
‘dent convert to the practicability of a foreign coal 
trade, the Huropeans possess abandant resources of 
itheirown. They can mine, they can buy, and can 
‘sell amongst their neighbors, as much as they re- 
| quire, without resorting to the new world, for ages 
to come. 

The writer of the foregoing communication needs 
scarcely to add a word for himself—or to say that he 
can have no desire to underrate the value of Penn- 
sylvania resources, particularly of that with which, 
for many years, he has been intimately associated.— 
The subject is a purely commercial one, and has been 
'so treated. He has not sought, ungenerously to damp | 
ithe laudable exertions of those who strive to extend | 
/our commerce, and seek new markets for our natural 
| productions. 
| It is not unwise, however, ere building the fabric 
attractive as it has been presented to us, first, to sit | 
down and count the cost; to examine well into the | 
‘data; and to prove the stability of the foundation on | 
| which the Commercial superstructure is proposed to 
| be erected. | 
| Conceiving this to be a principle admitted by all, 
'men-—more especially by commercial men—the wri-. 
|ter has not permitted himself to doubt, that any con-, 








| 
? 


gitibution towards a better knowledge of this import-- 


/ant subject, will be acceptable to the parties imme-— 
diately interested. 
| If intelligence, perseverance, and industry, be held 
'essential to public mercantile success, as to individu- | 
al prosperity, in no country do those elements abound | 
nore than in this, without resorting to the influence 


| and patronage of governments. 


But Pennsylvania has at her command, a vastly 
more profituble mode of appropriating her mineral 
treasures, than in the mere sending the raw mate- 
rials abroad for the employment of European ope-' 
ratives. Instead of the hazardous experiment of a 
foreign coal and iron trade, the futility of which (the 
former, at least,) we have demonstrated, let herem- 
ploy her coal and iron at home. Let her line the’ 
banks of the Schuylkill and the Delaware with fac- 
tories for the fabsication of cotton of American 





wniles fron the centres of production; and uf the Irish 





growth, through the agency of Penusylvania coal.— 


Ditto of Prussia, as before stated, 1819 to 1839 — 
272 per cent. 

In 1841, the exports of British coal amounted to 
1,848,294 tons. 

In 1842, the average price of exported large or 
“round” coal, (Bituminous) at the shipping ports 
was 7s.==$1 68, and of small coal, 3s. 64.==84 cts. 











THE PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY. 





At the late meeting of the New York Historical 
Society, on the 2d of October, J. R. Bartlett, Esq., 
read the following paper: 

“The science of Etunotocy, of the progress of 
which we propose to give some account this evening, 
is probably new to many present. A definition of 
the word may not therefore be improper. 

Ethnology or Ethnography is that branch of human 
knowledge which illustrates and defines the origin 
and history of nations; the physical character of the 
different races of men; their varieties in color and 
conformation: the affinities of their language; their 
national peculiarities; their knowledge of the arts; 
their government and laws, and their manners and 
customs. It is by a close study of these that we are 
enabled to irace the origin of the various races of 
men by which the globe is peopled. 


The means which have been the most available, 
and which are the most certain in uniting the links 
which connect the varieties of men, is language.— 
This, rather than complexion or physical organiza- 
tion, is the most unfailing test; and since its applica- 
tion to the subject, more has been accomplished than 
had been effected for centuries by all other means 


combined. 


Ethnology is at present receiving great attention 
throughout the civilized world, and a brief mention 
of the names of the distinguished men who have 
contributed, by their works, to the advancement of 
the science, and those at present engaged in promot- 
ing it, will be sufficient fur our purpose. In England, 
Dr. Pritchard ranks first. His splendid works on the 
Natural and Physical History of Man, have laid 
open a new field of research; and his deductions, 
which tend to prove the unity of our race, are of the 
greatest interest and importance. Mr. Wilson, the 
Sanscrit Professor at Oxford University, by his dic- 
tionaries and grammars of the Sanscrit language, 
and his researches into the history of nations which 
occupy India and Central Asia, has contributed great- 
ly to the advancement of this science. An import- 
ant contribution has also been made to to the Ethno- 
logy of Egypt by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, whose in- 
teresting work on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians has elucidated that subject in the 
most perfect manner, showing to the world that, 
along the bunks of the Nile, centuries before any 
European nation had its birth, nearly all the arts of 
which we have any knowledge were known. 
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In France, the labors of Humboldt, Champollion, | 
De Sacy, Balbi, Eichoff, and others, are too will 
known to need any remarks from us. In Germany 
more has been accomplished than in either England 
or France. It would occupy more time: than is al- 
lotted to us, merely to givea sketch of the immense 
Jabors and splendid results of the German savans, in 
revealing to the world what had been wrapped in 
obscurity for ages. They seem unwilling to look at 
anything embraced in our ideas of antiquity, but ex- 
tend their scrutinizing researches far back into that 
primeval period of which history has scarcely kept 
a record—to nations which exist but in name, the 
only remains of whose existence are in some muti- 
Jated and crumbling marbles, or some strange and 
undeciphered inscription. The mysterious charac- 
ters which are found on the ruined heaps of Baby- 
jon, Nineveh, and Persepolis, have yielded to their 
rigid scrutiny; and we are now enabled to read the 
records of the conquests of Xerxes and Darius and 
Artaxerxes on the monuments and edifices which 
they themselves erected. In deciphering the ancient 
inscriptions of Arabia and Northern Africa, they 
have been equally successful; and at the present mo- 
ment they are accomplishing more in Egypt than all 
who have preceded them. 


In Germany the science of Ethnology received its | 
first impulse; consequently we find here more who | 
have distinguished themselves in this science, and | 
that of Philology, which is intimately connected with | 
it, thar in any other country. The Mithridates of | 
Adelung and Vater was the first work of importance | 
—this was a most laborious undertaking, and gave | 
the Lord’s Prayer in five hundred different languages; | 





Gesenius is well known to all students by his many | 


Philological works, and perhaps no one has contri- | 
buted more as far as language is concerned; Profes- | 
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and forms a substantial basis on which future phijo-! ter of the monuments of Yucatan and Mexico is 
logists may extend their investigations, The History quite dissimilar, but there cannot be a doubt butthat 
of the Red Race, by Mr. Bradford, is another work a closer investigation will prove their identity. 
which displays much original research, and throws) Egypt continues to be the land of wonders, and at- 
additional light on the history of our aboriginal na-' tracts to its venerable monuments the learned of all 
tions. A vast deal is yet to be accomplished in this nations. The magnificent work by the savans who 
field, and it 1s to be hoped that an effort will be made, accompanied Napoleon, and which was published 
to rescue from oblivion the monuments that yet re- | under his auspices, was thought to embrace all that 
main in various parts of our country, of the exist-| could be said on that country. But France has con- 
ence of a great race of people, who are fast perish- | tributed another work, equally important, by the la- 
ing. Every year these relics become less—the mounds | mented Champollion; and when_we close this list 
and earth-works of the west are levelled as the set-, with the splendid work by Rosellini, under the pa- 
tlements are extended, and a few years will suflice tronage of the Tuscan government, which embraces 
to destroy those interesting memorials of a great and ali the recent discoveries in Egyptian archeology 
powerful nation. _and hieroglyphies, we must acknowledge that no part 
Few, perhaps, are aware that M. Castelnau, a of the world has been more thoroughly investigated 
French gentleman, has been travelling for the last’ and described. Yet, we have to announce a new 
five years through North America, on a scientific scientific commission, sent to the land of the Pha- 
exploration, from which he returned to Paris during ; raohs by that patron of learning, the King of Prus- 
the past year. He made extensive collections in sia. Atits head is placed Dr. Lepsius, one of the 
Natural History, which were presented to the Gar- most distinguished philologists and antiquarians of 
den of Plants. To the Paris Academy of Natural, Europe. 
Sciencs, he made a communication on some geologi-| ‘Ihis gentleman has already made some remarka- 
cal revolutions within the limits of our own territo-| ble discoveries in and about the Pyramids; but the 
ries. M. Castelnau supposes that, at the vast prai-' most important is that of the celebrated Labyrinth, 
ries of our western region are formed of a deep al-,ashort account of which we extract from his late 


'luvial soil, covering an old calcareous soil, they were letters, published in London, dated Pyramid of 


once covered with water. ‘That, ata remcte peri-| Mceris, June 20. 

od, there was some obstruction in the course of the; ‘‘We have now been settled for some weeks at the 
Mississippi, which produced a stagnation of its wa-| ruins of the Labyrinth of Mceris, and I hasten to 
ters, and which raised them to an elevation of 40 give you the first information as the definite discove- 
metres, (130 feet;) for, wherever the rocks present | ry of the site of the true Labyrinth and Pyramid.— 
an abrupt front toward the river, they offer a series We were astonished that earlier travellers had scarce- 
of parallel lines, inclining slightly toward the north. | ly mentioned these remains, when we saw ruins of 
Lake Superior, he thinks, formerly discharged itself | hundreds of sti well defined chambers lying before 
iuto Lake Michigan, which had its termination in an!us. The main result of our investigation is, how. 
immense basin,-to which he gives the name of Lake | ever, the finding, on many of the pillars and archi- 


sor Bopp, one of the most remarkable linguists of | Silurian, and which probably discharged the excess | traves of the hall, the name of the true Meris, who 
to] 


Europe, who has thrown great light on Ethnographic | 
subjects, by his familiarity wtth the Sanscrit and | 
other oriental languages; Grotefend, the discoverer 
of the key to the arrow-headed characters of Baby- 


lonia; Ritter, by his great work on the Geography 


| 


of its contents into the Gulf of Mexico; but a revo-| built the labyrinth for his palace, and the pyramid 
lution of nature checked the passage of the waters| forhis tomb. This pyramid is the latest of all the 
to the extremity of Lake Michigan, and produced at! pyramids of the Pharaohs. King Meeris reigned 
Lake Silurian the rising ground known as the Illi-| from 2194 to 2151, B. C. (or 4037 years ago) and was 
nois, which must have been of greater extent than it the Jast king of the old kingdon of Egypt before its 


and Ethnography of Asia; Lassen, by his various | is now; and it is not impossible that, with its pro-| conquest by the Hyksos. Both the labyrinth and the 


philological researches; and Lepsius, who is at pre- 
sent at the head of the scientific expedition sent to 
Egypt by the King of Prussia. 


gressive depression, the waters will, at some distant | lake prove his power, his love of magnificence, and 
period, resume their former course.” his interest in the welfare of his people. At the end 


| M. Castelnau’s travels, and the result of his inqui- | f the vast plain lies the pyramid in which Maris 


We have prepared a hasty sketch of what has ries, are now in the course of publication; and as soon | ¥4% buried, with the ruins of the village, precisely 


lately been accomplished in various parts of the 
world for the promotion of Ethnology; but in this we 
can only speak of results, as time and the broad 
space before us will not permit of giving details.— 
Among the European nations, England, France, Prus- 
sia, anc Russia have scientific expeditions in distant 
parts of the world, engaged in the investigation of 
subjects directly connected with Ethnology; and our 
own exploring expedition has been as much occupi- 
ed in inguiries relating to the people inhabiting the 
islands of the South Seas, as in those relating to Na- 
tural Science or Geography. Details of this expe- 
dition are looked for with great curiosity and inter- 
est; and it is to be hoped that the information collect- 
ed may be laid before the world before other nations, 
who have sent expeditions over the same regions, 
forestall us by their publications. IJtis stated in the 
newspapers, by the late arrival from England, that 
Captain Ross has just returned from his voyage for 
the exploration of the South Antarctic regions after 
an absence of four years; and that he asserts for him- 
self a priority of discovery of several lands which 
Lieut. Wilkes claims to have first visited. He also 
depreciates very much the results which our own 
expedition accomplished. Jt is, therefore, important 
tat the American government should use dispatch in 
bringing out the account of the discoveries effected 
by that gentleman. 

Among the contribut:ons to the science of Ethno- 
logy by our own countrymen, and which tend to elu- 
cidate the origin and history of the Aboriginal races 
of this continent, we must mention the Crania .4me- 
ricana of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia—a work of 
great research and importance, as it enables us, by 
making craniological comparisons of the various 
Indian tribes of our northern and southern hemis- 
pheres, to arrive at conclusions as to the identity of 
the races. The labors of Messrs. Stephens and 
Catherwood in Yucatan and Central America, haye 
thrown a new light ona portion of our country’s 
history, which oniy increases our desire to know 
more of the interesting people, who have left such 
splendid monuments of their greatness. Another 
important contribution to American Ethnology, and 
one on which more labor has been bestowed than on 
any other, is that of our worthy President—the Sy- 
nopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America, with 
coinparative tables of vocabularies and select sen- 
tences. 

This work has most satisfactorily settled the ques- 
tion as the identity of the principal Indian tribes 
north of Mexico and east of the Rocky Mountains, 





‘as they are published, the author will embark for | 8% described by Strabo. Near this \ hand many hil- 
South America, for the purpose of exploring the un- locks beneath which we found pre vundred cham- 
known regions in which the numerous branches of | bets, some of them with roofs, corri ors,and columns. 

‘the Amazon have their respective sources. He will | The rooms are so irregular and of such various sizes, 
| proceed from Rio Janeiro across the continent to Li-| ‘at no one could have found we tae. ° 

ma, and return by the Amazon. This is the expedi- Gwes, through pois pt mer of on qo b x oes "in, 

tion alluded to in the newspapers, which was planned | describes 300) apartments above an Pair yo the 
by the late Duke of Orleans, and which is now to be | ground, an account which the remains lead me to 
carried into effect, by order of the French govern- | believe not exaggerated. : 

ment, under the especial patronage of the Duc de| The forms of the most important part of the pa- 

Nemours. lace are described by Herodotus as consisting of 

| Herr Geofroi M. Uhde has lately returned to (Hei- | twelve halls, that is, of twelve epen courts surround- 

'delburg) Germany, from Mexico, where he has spent | ed by covered colonnades. This palace was sur- 

| twenty-three years, in historic and archzlogical re-| rounded by labyrinthine buildings on three sides, and 

‘searches, and made a large collection of Mexican | intersected by a water course. Here our establish- 
antiquities. They consist of arms, armor, fishing | ments occupy the ruins of the pyramid, and recall the 
| implemens, implements of the chase, and of various| old village of Strabo which lay on the same Jevel 
trades, agricultural and musical instruments, vases,| with the pyramid. Around us are scattered huge 
‘cups, lamps, engraved stones, sculptured figures, | blocks of granite, the remains of old pillars and archi- 
|models of houses and boats, female ornaments in| traves of the courts, which are of interest, as offer- 
‘gold and silver, &c.; and including some valuable ad-| ing in several cases, the names of the builder, M@- 
‘ditions to the mass of evidence, which goes to es-| ris, and his sister who succeeded him. I am employ- 
‘tablish the ancient relations of the other continents | ing one hundred workmen in digging into the cham- 
'with the new world. Among these, the most re-| bers, and latterly in searching for the entrance into 
| markable 1s a series of filly-two vases, in baked clay, | the pyramid.” ; 

\from a foot toa foot anda half in height, greatly Dr. Lepsius has also discovered the remains of 
resembling the Etruscan vases, and covered with a} many pyramids and a large number of tombs, which 

strange mixture of figures, representing Divinities— | recent travellers had overlooked. Being one of the 

Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Indisn. The graven) best hierologists living, he has been enabled readily 

stones, the subjects of which are, for the most-part, | to decipher the numerous inscriptions with which the 
birds, insects, and flowers, show, it is said. that the | monuments of Egypt are covered, and to identify the 
art of engraving had reached a high degree of per-| sovereigns and distinguished personages by whom 
fection among the Mexicans. The female ornaments, \these tombs were built and occupied. In fact, so 
though rude in form, are of very delicate execution, | precise were this ancient people in the erection and 
scarcely inferior, in that respect, to the best English | decoration of their tombs, with paintings and inserip- 

and French productions of their class. ‘The collec-|tions@hat the doctor states that he could give a 
tion contains, also, two xylographic plates, similar to | complete history of their courts. 
those from which the Chinese print their books, but! While on the subject of Egypt, we cannot refrain 
of which the characters are, unfortunately injured, | from speaking of the highly interesting and instruc- 
and some of them nearly effaced; and an illustrated | tive lectures on Egyptian archwology and ethnology, 
manuscript, in Mexican characters,on a sort of| delivered during last w.nter in this city by George 


' 


pasteboard, about the thickness of the finger. Of | R. Gliddon, Esq. As the materials from which Mr. 








these objects, Mr. Uhde 1s engaged in preparing a) 
digested .catalogue for publication.—(lond. Ath., 
Aug. 1842, p. 749.) 

A work will shortly appear on Mexico by M. 
Mayer, of Baltimore, secretary of the American le- 
gation. This gentleman paid much attention to the | 
existing antiquities of the country, and has disco- 
vered some curious relics, which beara closer affi- 
nity to those found by Messrs. Stephens and Cather- 
wood in Yucatan, than any yet found. The charac- 








Gliddon derives his information, (in addition to a 
long residence in Kgypt,) are not accessible in this 
country, owing to their great cost, his lectures em- 
body an immense deal of information entirely new 
tous. Itis to be hoped that he may be induced to 
repeat them the coming winter. 

Besides this Egyptian expedition, which is enough 
to immortalize the name of its royal patron, the king 
of Prussia has, at his owg expense, sent another ex- 
pedition under the direction of Prof. Roch, the Asic- 
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tic traveller, and Dr. Rose, with instructions to com- 
mence their recearches at Trebizond, to trace to their 
sources in the highlands of Erzeram, the western 
Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tsclioruck. From 
thence they are to proceed to the second highlands 
of Armenia, and soon to the ruins of Ani. They 
are then to visit and examine the range of moun- 
tains which connects the ranges of the Caucasus and 
the Armenian Taurus. Next to proceed tothe Tar- 
tarian Circassia. and the sources of the Kuban; and 
afierwards examine the numerous monuments in the 
valley of the Karatschai. In addition to this, the 
same enlightened sovereign has appointed a scientific 


commission, far more extensive than either of those. 


before mentioned. It is composed of thirty-two 
members, having at its head the distinguished philo- 
logist Bopp. (Who, however, on account of his 
great age, does not accompany the commission.)— 
This expedition is to visit the East Indies and make 
a scientific and artistic exploration of those islands 
and countries. It is expected to be absent three 
years. 

The French minister of war has appointed a com- 
mission from among the members of the Institute to 
select and arrange the documents and reports of the 
scientific commission to Algeria, with a view to their 
immediate publication, as a sequel to the great na- 
tional works on Egypt and the Morea. He has also 
issued a decree forthe removal of the Triumphal 
arch of Djimilak, seid to be the most perfect of the 
fLoman monuments discovered in Africa, for re-erec- 
tion in some conspicuous part of Paris. 


Recent events which have cecurred atthe East 
hare made the Celestial Empire an object of more 
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a century ago. We continually hear of the know- 
ledge of certain arts in the empire which we suppose 
were only known to moderns; and we believe, that, 
with the exception of the steam engine, every mo- 
dern invention has been found to be known to the 
Chinese. 

Within a year past, much has been saf®of a great 
invention in England, in the construction of houses 
with iron plates, rivetted together. By the last ar- 
rival from Cisina, we have accounts from Mr. Gut- 
zlaff, who says he has found some pagodas of great 
antiquity in that country, made of iron plates, bolted 
together, covered with paintings and elaDorate cast- 
ings. 

In Persia much valuable ethnographic information 
has recently been brought to light by the architects 
and artists attached to the I'rench embassy in that 
country. Their cperations were made by order of the 
minister of foreign affairs, and the results of their 
investigations will be published by the French govern- 
ment. They efnbrace researches among the ruins of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana, Shapoor, Persepolis, 
Ctesiphon, Seleucia, &c. This work will be the most 
extensive ever published on that interesting region. 
it will require 10 years to complete the publication 
of the work. 

We look with much eagerness for the results of 
, the recent investigations and discoveries among these 
venerable monuments, for no portion of the ancient 
world is more interesting tous than this. A large 
portion of the Bible History is connecied with the 
;ancient kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia; but the 
| literal fulfilment of proyhecy of the total annihila- 
‘tion of Babylon basso completely obliterated and 





interest than that of any other country with which | /otted out all that reminds us of her grandeur, that 
we have intercourse. A new era is about to begin | nothing remains but a few immense heaps—ruined 
in the commercial intercourse with China—the bar | ™8Sses, surrounded hy impassable swamps and mo- 
riers which for ages have shut out all foreigners | "SSeS, and inhabited by wild bests, that man has 
from that country, are about to be removed—and | "°! dared to venture among. The bricks of Babylon, 
when a treaty shall have been formed with that pow-, and the monuments of Persepolis, and other places, 
er, by which we can gain access to the treasures that, 8’ covered with the cuniform or arrow-headed char- 
lie within her boundaries, a vast and untrodden field 2¢'et- These, by the aid of Grotefend and Lassen, 
will be presented tous. Her language and litera-|¢ now be read. This species of writing is com- 
lure must be cultivated, and the time is not far dis- | PO5ed of letters, and not of syllabic signs; is written 
taut when they must be taught in our seminaries of , orzontally, and is read from left to right. 
Jearning—for without a knowledge of them we can; The Persepolitan inscriptions, as far as known, 
never become acquainted with her people or her in- 
stitutions. : Thee appears tobe two or three different lan- 
An important undertaking has already been com- | guages of these arrow-headed characters; those of 
menced, which, if continued and completed, wil! fur- Persepolis are best understood, and are deciphered 
nish us with much valuable information relative to! through the Zend, or old Persian language. With no 
this people- This work is no less than an Encyelo-| branch of philology are English readers less acqaint- 
predia of the Chinese language, but so extensive will | ed than with this, for the exception of a short trea- 
it be, that it may with propriety be called an Ency-! tise by Grotefend, appended to [1zeren’s Researches, 
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have reference to Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes.— | 





























clopedia of the Empire. 

The peculiarities of the Chinese language are such, | 
that a complete dictionary of it, unlike the diction- | 
aries of European languages, which are confined to) 
words and their definitions, is a history and descrip- | 
tion of every chject that exists within the empire. | 
‘Their language, it is known, is not plonetic but eve- 
ry word, and every chject is represented by a differ. | 
ent character—which characters. once formed, never | 
become changed, ‘This is the reason why philolo-| 
gists suppose that the written and spoken languege of | 
the Chinese are different—an assertion which, to a) 
certain extent, is correct. But this difference is no} 
greater than our collequial language, and that of our: 
poets. 

The origin of the Chinese Encyclopedia alluded to 
may be found in the preface to the work. Kang-hi, 
the greatest emperor, and most learned man _ that! 
China ever knew, finding that there existed no work 
embracing all the riches of the Janguage, conceived 
tiie design of erecting, inthe midst of the vast field | 
of Chinese philology, a literary monument, that! 
should render his reign famous to all succeeding ages. 
With this view, he assembled in his palace the most 
distinguished literati of the empire, and laying be- 
fore them all the ancient and modern works that 
could be got, he commanded them to collect all the 
words, allusions, forms, and figures of speech, of! 
which examples could be found in the Chinese lan- 
guage-—to devote a distinct paragraph lo each,and to 
iilustrate each word with quotations from Original 
works. Seventy-six distinguished men were in con- 
sequence assembled at Pekin, who labored with as- 
siduity, kept up a correspondence with others in dif- | 
ferent parts of the empire, and at the end of eight| 
years completed the work in 133 thic« volumes, | 
which was printed at the public expense. This was | 
as lute as the yearJ711!. The preface of the work} 
was written by the Emperor himself. The Chinese | 
types for this bock are to be cust in Canton. The| 
translation will comprise 20 volumes of 600 pages 
each. 

The importance of this publication must be obvi- 
ous to every one; for at present, all the knowledge 
we have of China, exists in the works of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, most of which were written more than 








| Engtish, in their inquiries injo the history, literature, 


, we have not 
guage. 

During the present year some interesting discove- 
ries have been made on the site of ancient Nineveh 
by Mr. Botta, who has communicated un account of 
them to the ‘Journal Asiatique” of Paris. Nothing 
marks the site of this once great city but some im- 
mense heaps of earth, but history and tradition unite 
in determining its place. 
caused excavations to be made in a great tumulus or 
heap of rubbish, when he discovered regular walls. 
A father examination led him to chambers and cor- 
ridurs, the wails ef which contained carvings of men 
and animals, chariots with warriors, and some curi- 
ous pieces of sculpture. Mr. Botta is continuing his 
excavations, which he thinks are the first that have 
brought to ligh' monuments of the times when an- 
cient Nineveh was still in her glory. 

In Atfghanistan and Central Asia, the labors of the 


hing on the subject in the English lan. 


and languages of the pecple who have successively 
occupied those countries, have met with signal suc- 
cess. The East India Company has lately published | 
a work by Prof. Wilson, on the coins and antiquities 
of Afighanistan, from materials collected by Mr. 
Masson, who has spent many years in that country, 
exploring its ruins and opening its topes. The re- 
sultof these investigations i3 important, and throws 
much lighton the history of the ancient Bactrian 
kingdom. From the fact that the Greek language 
was used on their coins, and the Hellenic symbols 
preserved in their mythology, it is evident that this 
language was used al their court, if not more exten- 
sively disseminated. Another factdeduced from the 
symbols and inscriptions on their coins, is, that a 
race of kings, d scended from the Greeks, once 
reigned there, who employed the Greek language 
and legends. It is probable, too, that the Greek Jan- 
guage and literature were cullivated there until the 
invasion of the barbarians who poured down their 
hordes, overran Persia, Media, and Asia Minor, and 
cut off all communication between Europe and Cen- 


The person alluded to has! 








The French government, alike with England. has 
felt a great interest in those parts of Central Asia 
which, until a few years, have been shut out from 
European travellers; and has lately sent out a scenti- 
fic corps under the direction of Mr. Ochoa, to ex- 
plore the regions between Cashmere and Kafferistan. 
His instructions are to collect information relative 
to the history and geography of those countries, to 
the affinity existing between the different tribes, 
their languages, literature, and other analogous mon- 
uments. 


The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg has 
recommended an expedition for the purpose of ex. 
ploring the northern part of Siberia, and especially 
that tract of country which lies between ‘Turnchansk 
and the Arctic Ocean. The Emperor has made the 
necessary grant for carrying it into effect. 


The academy has just published, at its expense, a 
Thibetan Dictionary, with Latin and German trans. 
lations, the work of Dr. Schmidt, one of its mem- 
bers. This dictionary contains 22,000 Thibetan 
words, and is said to be the only one of that language 
with translations into European languages. This 
great work is a most important contribution to philo- 
logy, inasmuch as this language is supposed to be the 
parent stock of the monosyllabic languages of East- 
ern Asia, to which it bears the same relation as the 
Sanscrit does to those of the Indo-European family 
of Western Asia and Europe. 


In Asia Minor, a new and extensive field for anti- 
quarian research has been laid open since the disco. 
veries of Mr. Fellows in Ancient Lyciaa few years 
since. This gentleman has made two visits to the 
southern part of that country, or that part embraced 
in Ancient Lycia, and has published the result of his 
travels in two elegant volumes. All Europe seems to 
have been aroused by the interesting discoveries 
made known by this gentleman, so that, at the pre- 
sent moment, there are three distinct expeditions or 
parties from England, one from France, and another 
from Prussia engaged in making researches among 
the ancient monuments and works of art in that 
country. One party of English is exploring the re- 
gion south of Trebizond and along the coast of the 
Black Sea; Mr. Fellows is at the south, in districts 
formerly comprised in Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisi- 
dia, &c.; and the third is surveying the coast. Two 
ships loaded with sculptured marbles, tablets with 
inscriptions, statues, &c. have lately been sent to 
England. Mr. Fellows has discovered the sites of 
eighteen cities not known to modern geographers, the 
names of which he has ascertained from their in- 
criptions. He has found vast quantities of the rich- 
est sculptures and architectural fragments, besides 
many temples in fine preservation. But his most im- 
portant discoveries are the bilinguar inscriptions, 
Greek and Lycian, by the aid of which, the ancient 
alfhabet has been deciphered, and.considerable pro- 
gress made in making out the language. One in- 
scription consists of two hundred and thirty-seven 
lines. From the traces of paint on the sculptures, 
it is evident that the art of polychromy was practised 
there as well as in Greece. The oldest class of their 
edifices is cyclopean. Next is a class corresponding, 
in character and details of sculptures, with the an- 
cient monuments of Persia; and a third class, which 
corresponds in all respects with those elegant edi- 
fices of Greece, in which are included the Parthe- 
non, Erectheion, &c.—the age of Pericles or Sth 
century before our era. 


Mr. Fellows has justset out on another expedition 
for making researches in Ancient Lycia; he will be 
accompanied by one hundred perscns—engineers, 
carpenters, masons, &c., besides an architect and ar- 
tist. A government steamer has been placed under 
his control. Extensive preparations have been made 
for boxing up and removing to England such works 
of art as may be thoughtof value. 


Although the sagacity and learning of modern an- 
tiquaries and philologists have enabled them to break 
down the barriers which concealed from us the won- 
ders of Egypt, of Babylon, and of India; and have 
enabled the scholar to unravel the mysterious lan- 
guage and characters in which they have for ages 
been hidden—there remain in the heart of Europe, 
innumerable monuments, works of art, and inscrip- 
tions of a nation which flourished a thousand years 
before the Christian era, which furnished some of the 
earliest kings of Rome, and which became extinct 
in the 4th century before the Christian era. We al- 
lude to the Etruscans. Numerous as are the inscrip- 
tions in their language, it still remains enveloped in 
obscurity; not the least clue to it has yet been disco- 
vered—not a sing'e word can be read. What makes 
this the more remarkable is, that the letters of our 
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tral Asia. This irruption completely obliterated the 
civiJizalion which had been infused by the Greeks, | 
and, to a great extent, supplanted the worship cf| 
Brahma and Buddha for that of Mahomet. , 
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alphabet (the Roman,) are formed from them, and 
have the same value, so that any one may spell the 
words without difficulty on the monuments of Etru- 
ria, and yet not know their meaning. Among the 
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proper names, are frequently met with some familiar 
to usin Rowan History. The philolagists of Ruropr 
have. in vain tried to make out the language of Ftru- 
ria; various theories have been proposed, but, when 
subjected to a rigid test, they all fall to the ground. 

During the past year, a new claimant has arisen, 
who pretends to have discovered the true key to this 
Jong lost language, by which it may be read with 
great facility. 

Among the numerous remains of this nation, area 
number of bronze plates, filled with inscriptions.— 
These were discovered about a century ago in one of 
the tombs which had been opened near one of their 
ancient cities. The inscriptions were deeply cut in 
regular lines, the letters were well formed, and as 
perfect as though made but yesterday. These plates, 
which are known by the name of the Eugubian ta- 
bles, are the materials on which Sir William Beth- 
am, a distinguished Irish antiquarian, has built his 
theory. The language, he says, in which they are 
written, is the Old Irish, as read and spoken some 10 
or 1500 years before the Christian era. He gives an 
exact translation of every word and line, and the 
whole put together makes out the following history, 
as brief as we can give it: A maritime expedition 
was fitted out in Etruria for trading purposes; this 
expedition sailed along the Mediterranean .coast, 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, followed the 
coast to the north, describing the country as they 
passed along, until they came to Ireland, where they 
entered a certain harbor and communicated with 
the people of the country. The tables embrace se- 
veral hundred lines, and give all the particulars of 
the wind and weather, with a full share of poctical 
fancies to make up the narrative. But the learned 
author is not content to claim as his countrymen the 
ancient nation of Etruria—a nation which flourished 
before the destruction of Troy—but he also says the 
ancient Carthaginians spoke Irish too; and with equal 
faeility he reads Punic inscriptions through his na- 
tive language. 

His work displays considerable ingenuity, and 
there cannot be a doubt but that he is perfectly cor- 
rect in his theory, if the language he calls Old Irish 
isso. Itis here the doubt lies, for the language he 
calls Old Irish is unknown to others. 

A previous work by the same author, on the origin 
of the Irish and Welsh, entitled “the Gael and the 
Cimbri,” is one of learning and research. 


The Phenician inscriptions found at Carthage and 
other ports of the Mediterranean, have been deciph- 
ered by Gesenius, through the Hebrew, to which lan- 
guage the Phenician was closely allied. All the 
known inscriptions in that language were collected 
by that learned man, and published with translations 
a few years before his death. 

Among the Jatest contributions to geographical 
science, we have to notice the light thrown on the 
geography of Abyssinia and South-east Africa, by 
the recently-published journals of Messrs. Isenberg 
and Krapf, members of the English Church Mission- 
ary Society, detailing their proceedings in Abyssinia 
and the adjacent countries, during a period of four 
years from 1839 to 1842. The diificulties that the 
mission had to encounter were of eminent utility in 
extending the sphere of their observation, and the 
consequent increase of geographical knowledge.— 
When, in 1838, the opposition of the priesthood of 
the Abyssinian church caused their expulsion from 
that country, they determined to proceed to Shoa, an 
independent kingdom to the south-east of Gondar, 
under the dominion of the Gallas. After many at- 
tempts, they at last reached it by an overland jour- 
ney from Tajoura, a port on the east coastof Africa, 
beyond the Straits of Babel Mandel, through a dis- 


received. 
adjacent regions, all equally unexplored, and the re- 
sults are of great value in extending our acquain- 
tance with African geography, Indeed, these gen- 
tlemen have been the first to bring forward correct 
information regarding that interesting and once ce- 
lebrated portion of Africa, lying to the south of the 
Straits of Babe! Mandel, to the south-east and south 
of Abyssinia, and the upper and earlier course of 
the Bahr e! Azreek, or Blue Nile. The language of 
Abyssinia*—the Amharic—as well as that of the Galla 
tribes, so extensively spread over the south-eastern 
parts of Africa, and hitherto unwritten, received 
much attention from the missionaries, and, since their 
return to London, several works in each, including 
grammars and vocabularies of great interest to the 
ethnological student, have been printed by them.— 
The liberal disposition of the king of Shoa becoming 
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tercourse hetween the two countries, and guarantee- | Indians of Peace river, the Dog Ribs. and Hare In. 
ing the safety of British subjects and the security of | dians of Mackenzie’s river, and Great Bear Lake, 
their property. with other tribes of the mountains, all speak dialects 
Captain Harris’s narrative of his Eighteen Months’ | of the same original tongue. Next to them succeed 
Residence at Shoa is immediately expected, when a | the Crees, speaking another distinct language. and 
great addition to our geographical knowledge may be | occupying another great section of the continent, 
confidently predicted. Withina few months. tidings | extending from the lesser Slave Lake through the 
have reached Europe, of the result of an expedition | woody country on the north of the Saskatchewan 
sent up the Bahr el Abiad, or White Nile, by Mehe-| river, by Lake Winnepeg to York Factory, and from 
met Ali, Pacha of Ezypt; the information thus ob-j| thence round the shoresof Hudson’s Bay. South of 
tained has an important bearing on South-western | the 50th parallel, the circles of affinity contract.— 
Abyssinia, as well as on the country south of Nubia, | The Loucheux differ from every other tribe of Red 
almost to the line. The scientific facts contained in | Indians, by their bold, open, and perfectly frank de- 
these various journeys, are ably elucidated in a geo-|meanor. ‘They are as free as savages can be from 
graphical Memoir of Abyssinia and South-eastern | treacherous cunning and dissimulation, and have ne- 
Africa, by James McQueen, Esq., prefixed to Messrs. | ver yet shed the blood of white men. The Esqu’- 
Isenberg and Krapf’s Journals, accompanied with a | manx seen by our author are not the stunted race 
map by Arrowsmith, which embodies the whole of | hitherto described. Among those met with on the 
our knowledge of that interesting country, where | circumpolar shores, there were many robust men six 
the feeble light of existing civilization is threatened feet high. He considers the Esquimaux as much su- 
with extinction from the unceasing attacks of its | pertor to the Indian in intelligence, provident habits, 
barbarian foes. It is worthy of remark, that the and mechanical skill. 
progress of research in this quarter tends tothe com-| Some interesting facts relating to the Foulahs or 
plete vindication of Bruce from the distrust thrown | Fellatahs, a nation which oecupies one-tenth of the 
on his statements by those incapable of appreciating immense continent of Africa, have just been made 
the trustworthy spirit of his labors. The official known by Mr. Hodgson, recently the American Con- 
journal of Mehemet Ali's expedition was recently | sul at Mogadore, and who has distinguished himself 
published at Paris, in the Geographical Bulletin — | by his researches into the language and history of the 
Though conducted, as the names of the officersseem Berber race. 
to show, by Arabs, it isa model for similar produc.) The Foulahsextend from the Attantic Ocean, from 
tions, for accuracy and copiousness of detail. The ,the mouth of the Senegal and Senegambia on the 
expedition started from Khartoun, in latitude N.| west, to the kingdoms of Bornou and Mandara on 
15°, and consisted of three or four sailing barks and . the east; from the Desert of Sahara on the north, to 
some smal} canoes, commanded by intelligent offi- the mountains of Guinea on the south, thus oceupy- 
cers, and accompanied by 400 men from the garrison ing a region of more than 700,000 square miles in 
of Sennaar. The distance that the expedition advan- extent. This nation, although known under several 
ced south of Khartoun, the previous limit of authen- | names, was, by linguistic analogies, discovered by 
tic information, was, including the windings of the Adelung, found to be one people. The various tra. 
river, nearly 1300 geographical miles; after which, vellers in Central Africa have spoken of this race, 
in latitude N. 3° 31‘ and long. 319, the river separat- and unite in opinion respecting them. The Foulahs, 
ed into two branches, the eastern one of which, says Mr. Flodgson, are not negroes. They differ 
where they left it, not venturing io proceed any fromthe negro race in all the characteristics which 
further, was nearly 1300 feet wide, at the height, and are marked by physical anthropology. They may be 
very close of the dry season. The progress of the said to occupy the intermediate space between the 
expedition was peaccable, and, with one slight ex- Araband the Negro. All travellers concur in re- 
ception, unattended with any violence. The whole presenting them as a distinct race, in moral as in 
country passed through, from Khartoun upward, isa physical traits. To their color, the various terms of 








table-land of very considerable elevation, and the bronze. copper, reddish, and sometimes white, has been 
views on all sides exceedingly picturesque and beau- applied. They area warlike race of shepherds, and, 





| ashes. 
important expedition of discovery of modern times, 
and is about to be followed up by the Facha, who in- 
'tends to send steamers up the river we have describ- 


tiful. In proof of the elevation of the country above 


the level of the sea, it may be observed, that, around 
the bifurcation of the river, the trees and foliage 
were the trees and foilage of an European climate; 
while, to shield themselves from the effects of cold 
during the night, the inhabitants sleep among warm 
In short, this may be fairly called the most 


ed. From information collected bY the expedition, 
it is rendered probable that the source of the great 


|river Zaire, or Congo, of South-western Africa, is to 


be found in the same central table-land froin whence 


| proceeds the true river Nile. In the progress of dis- 

|covery, confirmations of the older geographical wri- | 
'ters are constantly occurring: the following is one of 
‘the most curious. 
_lory—as early as the days of Herodotus—it has been 


From a very early period of his- 


stated, that,in Africa, to the south of Enarea, and 


inear the Equator, there is a country inhabited by 
pigmies, or a diminutive race of men. Late accounts | 
|received from the east coast of Africa, report that | 
|such a people have actually been found in nearly the 
| position mentioned, and bordering on a river, most 
| probably the Quillimancy, or an early tributary. 
trict untraversed by Europeans, and were favorably | 
Many journeys were made through the; 


Some additional information regarding the ethno- 


within this century, have established a political or- 
ganization. They consider themselves superior to 
the negroes, and always rank themselves with the 
white. They are rigid Mahommedans, and are an- 
imated by a strong zeal for proselytism. Acting as 
the missionaries of Islam, they force the adoption 
of the Koran by the sword, when gentler means will 
not succeed. Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that, as the 
Foulahs are exercising a powerful influence upon the 
moral and social condition of Central Africa, they 
are destined to be the great instrument in the future 
civilization of Africa, and the consequent suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. The authors of the Journal 
of the Niger Expedition in 1841, Messrs. Schon and 
Crowther, are of the same opinion. They said that 
if the abolition party would gain over the Fel- 
latahs it would be desirable, as thereby the axe would 
be laid at the root of the trade. Sir ‘T’. Fowell Bux- 
ton also, in his “Remedy for the African Slave 
Trade,” appreciates the great importance of this 
pegple, in accomplishing so desirable a work. 

We could extend this subject much farther by 
speaking of nations and tribes in other parts of the 
globe, but our time will not permit. When the se- 


| veral expeditions to which we have alluded will have 
'returned, a vast store of information may be expect- 
ed. 

logy of the Arctic regions of America has been ad- | 


To promote the advancement of Ethnological Sci- 


ded to our previous stock, by’ Messrs. Dease and |ence, societies have been formed in Paris, London, 


Simpson, in their late exploration of the northern | 
It will be recollected that | 


shores of this continent. 
Captains Beechy and Franklin had not been able to 


write their discoveries aud complete the survey of | 
The Hudson’s Bay | 


the shores of the Arctic Sea. 
Company, during the years 1836—1839, undertook it, 


and were successful in accomplishing the task. In| 


addition to the geographical information collected 


nal, of the native races of North America: 

“The Esquimaux inhabiting all the Arctic shores 
of America have doubtless originally spread from 
Greenland, which was peopled from Northern Eu- 
rope; but their neighbors, the Loucheux of Macken- 
zie’s river, have a clear tradition that their ancestors 





migrated from the westward, and crossed an arm of 


known to the British government in India, (who are | the sea. ‘The language of the latter is entirely dif- 


almost brought into contact with the African coast at 


| ferent from that of the other known tribes who pos- | 


ilume of transactions. 
by them, we find the following views, in their jour-| 





and New York. In this city a society has been in 
existence a year. It holds semi-monthly meetings, 
at which original papers are read, and subjects 
brought forward fordiscussion, During the coming 
winter they expect to publish the first volume of 
their transactions. Those in Londow and Paris are 
of recent formation, and have not yet issued a vo- 
They embrace a large num- 
ber of learned men, and it 1s lo be hoped that such 
an union may be the means of collecting together 
much that is valuable and important relating to the 
history of man. . 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, the thanks of the 
society were presented to Mr. Bartlett for his inter- 
esting and learned communication,and a copy was re- 
quested for publication. 

‘ir. Gallatin made some remarks in reference to 
the subject of Ethnography, and the forthcoming 


their new settlement of Aden, in Arahia,) Captain | sess the vast region to the northward of a line drawn |wotk on the Foulahs, of William B. Hodgson, Esq. 
Harris, the well-known African traveller, was dis-| from Churchill, or Hudson’s Bay, across the Rocky | of w hose labors and great accomplishments as a Jin- 


patched on a mission to him, which resulted in the | Mountains to New Caledonia. ‘These, comprehend- | 


conclusion of a treaty estawlishing a commercial in- | ing the Chipewyans, the Copper Indians, the Beaver | 


guist he spoke in terms of high eulogium. 
The society then adjourned.” 
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Busine-s Review. ‘lhe oceurrence of the first firosr, 
sufficiently severe to arrest vegetation and Kill the vege'a- 
bles exposed ty i', is an interesting piriod to agricultu- 
rists.. From accounts received, we conclude that in 
the states north of Mason and Dizon's line the fros's 
which tock place from the I4th to the 17th of October, 
and which extended along the higher regions that sepa- 
rate the Atlantic from the Mississippi Valley as far south 
«8 the state of Georgia, tdeeninated. the progress of vege- 
1 ton within ther scope. Along the lower counties on 
each side of the mountain, the 24th to 25:h October was 
the period of sufficient frust to terminate vegetation. — 
On the borders ef the Chesapeake and lower Delaware, 
ihe let. f November, brought us frost sufficiently severe 
tosirip the forests. 

Ou ithe 10th of October the lofty hills of Maine and 
New Hampshire were white with snow. Snow fell to 
the depth of sume inches at Albany and Troy on the 22d 
and 23), and at the same time in Vermont, and thence 
1 Que-bee, it afforded excellent sleizhing, being eighteen 
i ches in cepth on a level, and some fcet deep in drifts, 
On the 25-h two or three inches of snow fell at Pirts- 
burg, end mvure ef it north of that, and along the Hud- 
Gon. 
the Ist Noveniber, but it soon disappeared. 


‘The business of the Hudson and the northern lake 
poris is evidenily preparing to go into wiimer quar- 
t re. 

The New York Courier of Wednesday says:—“The 
hardware business continucs active. At the fie public 
sales the e:tire catelougues were disposed of at generally 
improved priecs. and upwards of 100 lots were Cup!i- 


cated—there was a good at’endance of strangers, and as 


much spirit was evinced as at any of the peceding 
nies. 
“Dry goods still attract the attention of Western mer- 


chants, aud an activity fully equal to any observed of | 


late yoars-is observed in every departmeut—the ad- 
vance noted in the early pairt of the seasan is yet sup- 
ported.” 

; There were exported from the port of Boston, during 
the week ending the 28th ult. 592 bales of domestic 
goods, Of these 463 bales were shipped for the Flis: In- 
dies, 95 to Sou h America, 19 to Gibraltar, aud 15 to the 
West Indies. 


Cotton. Columbus Geo. Oct. 23. There have been 


two or three frosts—the last was on the night of the 17th | 


inst., which is stated to have arrested the further ma 
turing of cotton north of thse. Accounts froma short 
distance south of this, represent the frost as not having 
affected the plant injuriously. ‘The weather has been 
fine and favorable for picking cotton.for a month past. 
The yield, however, is less per acre than that of last year 
and the crop will not in ali probab lity, exceed 1,800,000 
to 1,900,000 bales. I have most faith in the smallest es- 
timate. 
utd il is impossible to arrive et any degree of certainty. 


"The weight ofevidence seems to be in faver of at lvasi , 


one fourth less than the product of last year. 

“The new cotton is now coming into our market atthe 
rate of 300 to 400 bales per day. The quality is decided'y 
het'er than it was last year, having more body and staple 
und being more free from leaf. From Thc. (he hivhes: 
point) the price has reduced te 6 a G}c. for qualities class- 
ing ‘middhiag, fair to fair,’ at which price ii has remain. 
ed stationary fora week past. ‘The river is low and like- 
ly toremain so forsome time to come. Shou!d the next 
advices from Liverpoul be at all favorable, we may cal- 
culaie on a great depression in prices here, and it will be 
a favorable time to lay ina stock of cotton here, and keep 
it stored in these fire-proof warehouses un'il the river is 
up, Which is generally before the first of December. ‘The 


iusurance per mouth in these warehouses is on'y {rh of b. 


per cent, [N. Y. Amie:ican. 

Scvanneh Oct. 23th. The sales of the week amou 
to 1,335 bales, at rates which as specimens have settle 
down ere as follows 2 at 6). 37 ut 63, 10 at 63 80 at 6 
at 63,476 at 63, 274.01 7, 23 at 7 1 16,27 at 75. 370 ar 7} 
at 7§. 76 at 74, 30 at 7 7,16. and 32 at 73, 2 
land, bat 15, and one at 23 cents per Ib. , 

Quotations. Loferior and ordinary and gocc(nir and 
prime fitle or none in market. Middling 65 7; mid- 
uling fair 7§ a 74; fair 73 a 74 tully fair 73 , 

‘The receipts of cotton at Mobile for the week ending 
24th Instant, amounted to 3,186 bales—exports 1,625 
sales !.700 bales, ata reduction in price of 1-4c. on all 
gualities ebove ordinary. 


3] 
26 
bales Sea I. 
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Corron Extract from a letter from North Mississip- 
n, dated IS:h Octuber. “The cotton crop of North 
Niesiteini will be about as good as lastyear. From all 
ihe information I can get, the product per acre will be 
nearly as large, and the quantity of land in cultivation 
much larger than Inst year. We have not yet had frost 
enough to kill the cotton, and the weather is very fine 
for picking, and the planters see: disposed to push it to 
warket with all possible despateh.” 


Manvractory Srocx. The Boston Post gives the fol- 
lowing ivems of prices in that city. 

“The upward movement of cotton manufacturing 
stocks and dividend rail roadsstill contiuvues Capitalists 
ere satisfied that no immediate scarcity of money peed 
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The first snow at Baltimore was on the night of | 


There are very contradictory accounts, however | 
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Manchester, N. E., sells 1130 a 1140 for $1,000. 
and canals at Lowell fetch 950 for $500—dividend ten 
per cent.on $1,000. Eastern rail road stock has risen 
nearly two per cent. in a montly the new stock has been 
.absorbed by investments, and their nett earnings report- 
ed to be large. Portland and Portsmouth continues to rise 
us the expectation of a dividend in December is more 
generally entertained; 77 is freely offered, and 80 asked 
tor the stock. Lowell is inquired for at 24} a 245 per 
cent. advanved; Worcester. 14} a 15 for old, and ii} a 
112 for new; Providence 13. sales; Eastern in Massa- 
chusetts, 13; in New Hampshire. } to 1; Concord, 533 a 
60 for $50 paid; Maine, } a 1; ‘Taunton, 19§ a 14. Nor- 
wich has receded to 183 after having been quick of sale 
at 195 a 20. Westerns have rallied a little after their 
tumble fron: 50, and now current at 46. Many time bar- 
gains are made in this stock. 

The A:foskeag Manufacturing company are about 
erecting another mill at Manchester, N. H_ It is to be 
460 feet in length, and will be sufficiently large to contain 
from: 460 to 480 looms and 13090 spindles—duuble the 
size of the miils now in operaton at that place. 








MANUFACTURES. 


of 10 per cent. with a respectable balance undivided. 


: Mfr. Aupuson, the Natu alist, arrived iu Cincinnati on 
Thursday the 26:hjult., and ‘efi on Friday for the east. 
Bequest. The Wilrington (Del.) Journal mentions 
‘that Col. Perter, late of Milford, in that state, has be- 
gueathed $469) towards the ereciion of a state insane 
‘asylum. 

| Braz. Rio Janeiro papers to September 5th have 
‘boen reeeiv-d. The new Empress of Brazil arrived on 
i boa d the frigate Constitutioa. ‘The Emperor immedi- 
‘ately went on board, accompanied by his ministers, and 
on the 4th the Empress landed, and the nuptial cerem»- 
/ny was performed. 


Mr. Catuoun on Tue TARIFF ! 
Spectator, a journal devoted tu Mr. Calhoun, the fullow- 


‘ing letteris published as the latest declaration of the, 


| writei’s opinions on the subject referred t 
Fort Hill, Sept. 2A, 1843. 


| Dear Sir: You are right in reference to my opinions on | 


ithe taiff. Ideny the right of imposing any duties but 
for revenue. or to make any discrimination but on reve- 
nue principles. Talso deny the right of raising revenue 
, but for the constituiional aud ecdnuemical objects of the 
governinent. 


tia 
’ 


speeches, of which a volume has been recently published 
by the Harpers in New York. Wheth great respect. I 


am, &c. &c. J. GC. CALHOUN. 


Evecrion— Meine. Four vacancies are yet to be filled 
iy the representa ion of this state fo congress, only three 
having yet succeeded in choosing their 


| districts dec 
'members, vizi—the Is*, 2J. and 6th districts. The go- 


as 


‘vernor has designated the 13th instant, for another elec- | 


tion to endeavor tu fill the vacancies. 

Mussachusetts. Othe same day is to take place, an 
‘election for governor, four members of congress, in dis- 
-tricts which like tho-e of Maine, had failed to make an 
‘election, and also for state legislature. 
| Mississippi. ‘Tlie state and congressional election 
itakes p!nce on Tuesday next, the 7th tstant, 

Michigan, The congressional and state election occurs 
on Monday next, the 6h inst. 

New York. ‘The state elections take p 

the Thinst. 


lace on T‘uesday 


Fovarerism. We learn from the “Phulanz?’ a weekly 


tem, that there are in’ Miussachusetts three associations 
upon the general fundamental principle 


3 of the Fourier 
sysiem. Tathe state of New York there are two asso- 


Clationa upon a larger sca'e than those ia Massachusetts, 


one at Watertown, feflerson county, the other in Her- : 


kimer and Hamilton counties. A larger association, to 
be called the Ontario Phalanx, is now organizing at Ro- 
ichester. A small assuciation iis beer started in Ber- 
‘rien county, Llinois; and one_upon a larger scale is in 
progress in Lagrange county, andiana. At Ann Arbor, 
in Michigan, an association is projected to be called the 
| Washtenaw Phalanx. The largest association yet com- 
'menced has been recently started in Monmouth county, 
‘|New Jersey. It is to be called the North American 
‘Phalanx. ‘The association has purchased a tract of six 
hundred and seventy-three acres of land, the cultivation 
of which has been begun up nthe Fourier plan, The 
New York Watertowa agssuciation owns from twelve to 
fifteen hundred acres. An association has been formed 
near Cumberland, Obie, by a number of farmers in one 
neighborhood, who have unied their farms together.— 
|About one hundred tanihes are interested in this move- 
‘ment. A Fourier convention was recently held at Pitts- 
/ borg. at Which Horace Gir ely, Esq. of the New York 
' Tribune, presided. ~ 


| Cop. R. M. Jonunsay. The Alhany Journal of the 


Gh says, “This gentleman arrived in_onr gity early this 


he apprehended—erchage on England hae fallen nearly | morning, and took lodgings at the Mansion House. — 


one per cent. 


declared a dividend of ten per cent., and nine has been | 
paid for the November diyidend®of the Merrimac Com: | 
Sales of the later stuck have been | 
The Amoskeag, nt 


pany at Lowell. 
made 264 a 27 per cent. adyance. 


The O.is cotton mills at Ware have just | Though he came entirely “aunhersided’? the news of his 


arrival spread rapidly, and large nunibers of our citizens 


of all political parties called and paid their resppets.— 
His honor the mayor and several nemhers of the com- 


: 


Locks 


The Olio Manufacturing Co., at’ 
Warren, Mass., have declared a semi-annual dividend | 


In the Washington | 


[ have recently expressed the same opinions in answer | 
‘toa letter from Lonisiana, that Isee have been published. ! 
/ You will find them fully and strongly expressed in my | 


| Texas. 1 t . 
‘from Galveston at New Orleans from Galveston brings 
journal published in New York, and devoted to this sys- advices to the 14th October. 


} 
' 
| 
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to tender him the hospitalities of the city. At 11 o’clock, 
he visited, by invitation, the armory of the Bur esses 
corps, and thence proceeded to the state hall, capitol, and 
other public buildings. He was to leave here, as we un. 
derstood, this afternoon, on a visit to Mr. Van Buren at 
Kinderhook.” 


Mexico. The schooner Amazon, at New Orleang 
from Vera Cruz, brings advices fram the city of Mexico 
to the 30th September. The papers contain nothing in 
reference to the misunderstanding between the Mexican 
government and the British embassy. It is rumored 
however, that the breach has widened, and that since the 
last accounts, the president had made a provisional g¢ej. 
zure on the mines worked by the English companies and 
appropriated the precious nietals on hand to the govern. 
ment, Itis also rumured that a recommencement of 
hostilities with Yucatan has been determined upon. The 
warlike expedition, it is said, is already afloat, and to be 
commanded by Santa Anna in person. 


em ln 





New Granapa—Port Recurations. Official depart. 
ment of state, Washington, Oct. 31st, 1843, Information 
has been received at this department from Thomas W. 
Robeson, esq., United States consul at Santa Martha, 
New Granada, that all persons entering the territory of 
that republic, from foreign ports, are required by law to 
present passports, signed by the consul or vice consul 
frany the respective place from which they depart, and 
also a bill of health, signed by the consul of the place 
' from whence the vessel proceeds. 


Onto. The Cincinnati Gazette says that no less than 
five whigs have already been named in different parts of 
that state, as suitable candidates for governor of Ohio in 
1844, viz: Thomes Corwin, Elisha Whittlesey, Peter 
' Hitchcock, James Wilsen, and Juseph Ridgeway. 


Orecon. A meeting was recently held in the town of 
Savannah,-Andrew county, Mo., of persons who design 
to emigrate to Oregon territory next spring, A resolu- 
tion was adopted, and mouthly meetings resolved upon, 
at Savannah, on the second Mondays of October, No- 
vember, December, January, February, and March.— 
They propose to start in May, 1844. Officers of the comm- 
| pany were elected at this meeting. 





Ruope Isuanp. Thomas W. Dorr returned to Provi- 
dence on the 30:h alt., and was arrested by Sheriff Pot- 
ter, accompanied by two or three police officers, at the 
house of Col. Simons. No excitement ensued, Mr. D. 
apparently having gone to Providence with the ex pecta- 
tion of being arrested. 


{ 
Sirk Wa. Drummonp Srewart’s party. A portion 
of Sir Wm. Stewart's party, amounting to about twenty 
men, arrived at our landing last evening on board the 
‘steamer Omega. ‘The portion that arrived had for some 
cause quit S:ewart, about the ist of October, near the 
mouth of the Platte river; the reason we cvuld not learn; 
the remainder of the party inay be expected down in a 
few days. A Frenchman attached to the party was kil- 
led by the accidental discharge of a gun. 
(St. Louis Republican, Oct. 24. 


| 


| Tennessee. We learn from the Nashville Whig that 
| the total value of taxable pruperty in the state of Tennes- 
' see is as follows: 


Land, $69,298 493 
| ‘Town Lots, 8,404 498 
Negroes. 42,631,235 
White Polls, 85 284 
| Carriages, 390,158 








| $ 120,809,671 


The schooner Galveston at New Orleans 


The Texan Commissioners, Col. Hockley and Samuel 
Williams, left Galveston for the city of Mexivo previous 


| tothe 14th Octoher- 


The proposed sale of the Texan Navy had created 
much dissatisfaction, and a protest was made against the 
proceeding by 202 citizens of Galveston. 

A letter from Galveston. published in the New Orleans 
Tropic, states that Gen. Murphy, the American Charge, 
bad arrived in that city, and that rumors were afloat that 
his object was to ferret out the truth of the report that a 
secret treaty liad been formed between Texas and Eng- 
land, by which it was agreed that the former should be 
ceded to England as a colony, and that president Hous- 
ton was to be appointed governor for life. The political 
affairs of Texas are said iv be in great confusion. The 
belief is entertained that Mexico will reeommence war- 
like operations against ‘T’exas in a short time, 


Tuanxkecivine. Governor Thomas has issued his 
proclamation recommending that Thursday, the 30th 
inst. be observed as a day of thanksgiving by the citl- 
zers of the state of Maryland. 


Yettow Fever. The first frost, however slight, in- 
variably operates to distinctly retard if not to arrest the 
the progress of this fatal disease. The Mobile Adver- 
tiser of the 26th ult., says: “The sickness has evidently 
subsided in a great measure, and we hear of nonew 
cases of any great. malignity. Stull we must caution 
absentees to keep aloof, until we can advise the of a 
thorough frost. 

There were only seven deaths by yellow fever at the 
Charity Hospital in New Orleans on the 23d and 24th 
ult. ‘The number of new cases admitted into the ins!!- 





man council wajted upon Col Johiuson ghaut 10 o’clock 





tution, during the same time, wes fifteen, 


